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THE LIGUORIAN IS INDEXED 
IN THE CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX 





THE LIGUORIAN LIGUORI, MO. 


Here are eight beatitudes of motherhood; eight 
features of good mothers that make them 
the world’s most inspiring examples of love. 


What a 
Mother 


Must Be 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


HIS article will offer a means of 
self-examination for every moth- 
er in the light of two things. The 
first is the ideal of a good mother as 
human beings instinctively dream 
about it, or poets and songsters have 
glorified it, as many mothers have 
actually approached it in the rearing 
of their children. The second is the 
picture of the one perfect mother 
whom God gave to the world, who 
was both His own mother and des- 
tined to be the spiritual mother of 
all human beings. 
The description of the ideal moth- 
er, as she was actualized in Mary 
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Immaculate, may take the form of 
eight simple beatitudes of mother- 
hood. Each one represents some- 
thing that God intended to be found 
in mothers, and for which He created 
a special kind of love in their hearts 
that makes its practice possible. Since 
all human beings, even those en- 
dowed like mothers with special gifts 
by God, are free, it is possible for 
mothers to fail in one or many of 
these marks of the ideal mother. On- 
ly one mother has failed in nothing 
that she owed to her children; all 
other mothers are called upon by 
God to try ceaselessly to be imitators 
of her. 

Here are the eight marks that form 
the beatitudes of a good mother. 


1. She is the strength that pro- 
vides for the weakness of her child. 

When a child is born into the 
world, it remains for a long time 
helpless to feed itself, helpless to 
move itself from one place to an- 
other, helpless to do anything that is 
necessary for its welfare. 

The mother’s strength provides for 
all this weakness of her child. She 
feeds it at the proper times, at best 
from her own body; she carries it 
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about so that it will get its first 
glimpses of the world in which it will 
have to live; she bathes it, dresses it, 
washes its clothes, watches for dan- 
ger or disease to approach it and 
with her own strength stands in their 
way. 

This strength with which a mother 
supplies for the weakness of her 
child is needed by the latter for many 
years after it is able to supply for it- 
self some of the physical things it 
needs. Her strength always gives a 
sense of security to a growing child; 
it firmly directs the child in the way 
it should go. 


How perfectly Mary fulfills this 
beatitude in respect to all her chil- 
dren, of whatever age. All are mak- 
ing a journey through life that is in- 
tended by God to end in the home 
that is heaven. All are helpless to 
stay on the right path without the 
grace of God; Mary has the power 
to obtain for them the graces that 
they need, and the love to dispense 
them when they are asked for in 
prayer. All are inclined to grow weak 
and falter in their service of God; 
weakness calls for the strength of a 
mother, and God designed Mary to 
be the strength for her faltering chil- 
dren. 


2. She is sure comfort for the pains 
and sorrows of her child. 

In its first conscious experience of 
pain a child instinctively calls for its 
mother. The call never goes unheed- 
ed by a good mother. Sometimes the 
call is made in the depths of the 
night, when a child’s pain is com- 
pounded by the terrors of darkness. 
Z 





In an instant the good mother is be- 
side her child, with her hand on its 
brow, her love and sympathy bring- 
ing solace to the child. She may not 
be able to stop the pain, but her very 
presence makes it easy for the child 
to bear. 

This too goes on through the 
years of a child’s growing into adol- 
escence. The hurts a child receives 
are not all physical. In its first brush- 
es with the world every child is some- 
times hurt by companions, school- 
mates, brothers and sisters, and by 
afflictions that may be sent by God. 
Mothers are endowed with the pow- 
er to take the sting out of all such 
hurts, and to show their children how 
to turn them into good. 


This is true in the perfect sense of 
Mary. No mother ever suffered in 
delivering a child as Mary suffered 
in delivering her divine Son to the 
cross and thus earning the title of 
Mother of all whose real life He is. 
The power to comfort others is pro- 
portionate to the suffering one has 
endured for them. Under that tile 
Mary’s power to comfort is all but 
limitless. 

Throughout all of life — even in- 
to old age — there are sufferings to 
be borne by human beings. The 
blessed ones are they who have 
learned to turn to Mary their moth- 
er either for the relief she can some- 
times miraculously obtain for them 
from God, or for the comfort that 
will make the suffering easy to bear. 


3. She is filled with mercy and 
readiness to forgive the faults and 
sins of her child. 
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The ideal mother is the one who 
never lets a child feel that she holds 
a grudge against it or refuses to for- 
give its most flagrant faults. Even 
when a good mother is bound to 
punish a child, the spirit of mercy is 
evident in the manner of the punish- 
ment, and it is made evident that, 
punishment having been inflicted, 
forgiveness is readily given. 

This is perfectly fulfilled in the 
one perfect mother who has been 
given to all the children of men. No 
one knows better than she that when 
her children sin, they (in the words 
of St. Paul) crucify Christ, her first- 
born Son, to themselves again. No 
one knows better than she the end- 
less train of new suffering that the 
sins of her children introduce into 
the world. 

Yet her first thought is one of 
mercy toward the sinner. She wants 
above all to see the sinner forgiven 
and brought back to the friendship 
of her Son. Indeed her mother’s love 
was enlisted by her Son for the cause 
of saving souls, because He Who 
created that love in her knew that 
for many it would be the last barrier 
to despair. He knew that many a sin- 
ner, just before giving up forever 
with the words, “I’m lost,” would 
think of her whose endowment of 
mercy makes her rightly called “the 
refuge of sinners,” “the hope of the 
hopeless,” “the help of the aban- 
doned.” In praying to her, He knew 
they would be led by her back to 
Him. 


4, She is a tower of patience in 
the midst of the annoyances and dis- 
comforts caused by her children. 
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A child is born into the world with 
an inheritance of original sin, and, 
even after baptism, with strong ten- 
dencies toward selfishness and actual 
sin. These tendencies cannot be 
brought under the control of reason 
and faith and free will and grace in 
a day nor a month nor a year. 


The long process of emergence 
both from the physical weakness of 
infancy and the tendencies toward 
selfishness and sin that appear early 
in the development of a child, sub- 
ject its mother to innumerable un- 
pleasant tasks and nerve-jangling an- 
noyances and discomforts. The ex- 
cessive noise made by children, the 
purposeless quarrelling to which they 
tend, their carelessness in regard to 
neatness and order, these and many 
other selfish tendencies are certainly 
tests of a mother’s patience and for- 
titude. 


The good mother strives to make 
herself a tower of patience in the 
midst of annoyances caused by her 
growing children. She knows that to 
act like a child herself, to give vent 
to impatience, to succumb to nag- 
ging, to manifest self-pity, to be like 
an ogre, will retard the development 
of self-control in her children. Day 
by day she tries to instill in each 
child a little more thoughtfulness, 
patience, self-discipline. She knows 
that her patience will be rewarded 
when, years later, she will be able to 
look upon them as well-formed Chris- 
tian personalities and good men and 
women. 

The perfect mother is Mary, who 
tolerates with patience so much of 
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imperfection in her children. She is 
aware that her Son offers to all suf- 
ficient, even abundant graces, to 
make them saints. But how few be- 
come saints! How many, with their 
adult selfishness and habitual venial 
sins, must be to her and her Son as 
difficult as quarrelling and noisy chil- 
dren are to their mothers. Yet Mary 
still answers the prayers of her dif- 
ficult children; she still dispenses 
graces to them; she still looks for- 
ward to seeing them with her in 
heaven. 


5. She is a model for their imita- 
tion in all that is good. 

Whether she likes it or not, every 
mother is a model for her children. 
She is a model for good or for bad. 
A child is dependent on its mother 
not only for the physical things it 
needs, but also for its first and most 
powerful ideas of what is the right 
and best way to live, of what kind of 
human being it should be. These first 
ideas come, not from teaching, but 
from the actual conduct, the exam- 
ple of its mother. 


A good mother, knowing the pow- 
er of what she is and what she does 
to shape her child’s ideas of what it 
should become, wants to make her- 
self an image that will always lead 
her child toward good and away from 
bad. Faith in God, love of God, hope 
of heaven, love of neighbor, patience 
in adversity, calmness in turmoil, 
self-sacrifice for others, honesty, 
truthfulness, moderation — these 
and many other ideals first influence 
the mind and character of a child as 
they are seen in its mother. 
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The perfect mother is Mary. In 
her God’s grace reached its perfect 
fulfillment in a life that was marked 
by every virtue. As a result, those 
who think often about Mary, those 
who hold an image of her enshrined 
in their hearts, are inspired thereby 
to want to be like her, to grow in 
virtue as they advance in years. 


6. She is a teacher of her children 
with the special effectiveness that 
only love can add to the art and 
science of teaching. 

It is God’s eternal plan that the 
first teacher of every child should be 
its mother. She is the one who has 
hovered over the child during its in- 
fancy, when its mind was as yet in- 
capable of grasping ideas, instruc- 
tions, precepts. She is the one who 
sees the first awakening of a child’s 
mind, who hears its first questions, 
who becomes first aware of its thirst 
for knowledge. Whatever she teach- 
es her child in the first days and 
weeks of its awakening conscious- 
ness and reason, comes to the child 
surrounded by an aura of the great- 
est love that God has created in the 
world. For that reason it will be 
loved and it will be remembered. 


Thus the teaching task of a moth- 
er begins long before it is time for 
her child to go to school. The child 
is ready for its first simple ideas 
about God, about Jesus, about Mary, 
about sin and virtue, about heaven 
and hell, about prayer, long before it 
can be accepted in any school. These 
ideas must come from its mother, 
made beautiful and appealing by all 
the artistry of her love. 
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Mary is the perfect teacher of all 
her children. Relatively few sentences 
that fell from her lips are actually 
recorded in the Bible. But every one 
of them contains eternal wisdom, 
and can be the starting point of med- 
itation that will lead a soul to sur- 
render, like Mary, completely to God. 
“Behold the handmaid of the Lord. 
Be it done unto me according to Thy 
word, .. . My soul doth magnify the 
Lord . . . whatever He shall com- 
mand, that do ye.” From these and 
the other words of Mary, uttered 
with inexpressible love for all man- 
kind, her children are taught the 
very essence of true religion and 
Christian character. 


7. She is a victim for her child 
through sacrifice. 

The only perfect and complete 
test of love is sacrifice. Wherever 
God creates or awakens love on 
earth, He provides opportunities for 
it to manifest itself by sacrifice. 
Whenever those who love weary of 
sacrifice or renounce it, their love 
diminishes and ultimately dies. 

In a_pleasure-and-comfort-loving 
age there can be no doubt that the 
failure of many mothers and the de- 
linquency of many children are due 
in large measure to lack of sacrifice 
on the part of the former. 


There are many sacrifices that a 
woman cannot avoid in becoming a 
mother. There is the sacrifice of her 
comfort and appearance and free- 
dom to do what she pleases during 
the months when she is carrying a 
child in her womb. There are all the 
sacrifices involved in bringing forth 
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her baby. And there are inescapable 
sacrifices connected with the most 
elementary care of a child after it is 
born. 


But a mother can draw the line in 
making sacrifices for her child that 
will leave it unconvinced of her love, 
and deprive it of many things that it 
needs. As soon as possible after its 
birth, she can go back to what she 
calls a “career,” and leave the care 
of the child to others. She can rebel 
against sacrificing time-consuming 
pleasures and amusements for the 
sake of her child. She may have 
money enough to hire others to do 
the things that a mother should do 
because a mother does them best. 


The good mother may at times feel 
that the burden of sacrifice required 
of her is a heavy one. She may even 
feel a nudge of self-pity now and 
then. But she quickly overcomes her 
feelings with the realization that her 
sacrifices are her love in action, and 
are accepted by God as tremendous 
sources of grace for her children. 


The perfect mother, from the view- 
point of sacrifice for her children, 
was Mary. She accepted a stable as 
the birthplace for her Child. She un- 
complainingly took the role of an 
exile in Egypt when a jealous king 
sought to murder her Child. She saw 
Him grow up to be hated and hunted 
by the men He loved. She stood be- 
neath His cross and watched Him 
die. No word of complaint ever es- 
caped her lips. She knew that her 
sacrifices would be fruitful for the 
salvation of her children. 





8. She is an unselfish giver of her 
child back to God. 

A good mother knows that, after 
she has borne the sacrifices involved 
in bearing and rearing each child 
God sends her, He will ask her to 
give up each one to a calling of its 
own. Her love is prepared for this; 
it does not selfishly try to cling for- 
ever to the companionship of the 
child who has grown into a man or a 
woman. She knows that God’s de- 
signs must take precedence over her 
own desires. 

God’s will may manifest itself as 
calling a son or daughter to the 
priestly or religious life. Or it may 
make marriage appear to be their ob- 
vious vocation. A good mother nev- 
er stands in the way of her child’s 
fulfilling its own destiny in life. She 


never places selfish obstacles in the 
way of its doing what God wants it 
to do. She knows that God chose her 
to prepare the children He sends her 
for lives and callings of their own. 
She knows that they are God’s chil- 
dren before they are hers; and she 
willingly gives them back to God 
when He asks for them. 


The perfect model of this feature 
of motherhood is Mary. Her Son’s 
vocation was to die on a cross for 
the redemption of all mankind, and 
so to die in the full glory of young 
manhood. When the time came, she 
gave Him to His cross, and on the 
cross to all the world. Thus she be- 
came the model for every mother 
who is asked to give a son or daugh- 
ter back to God. 





IN PRAISE OF MOTHERS 

There can be no doubt that the primary function and the sublime mission 
of woman is motherhood, and, in accordance with the lofty goal which the 
Creator Himself has set in the order He has chosen, this dominates the life 
of woman intensively and extensively. 

Her very physical structure, her spiritual qualities, the richness of her senti- 
ments, combine to make woman a mother, to such an extent that motherhood 
represents the ordinary way for woman to reach her true perfection (even in 
the moral order) and, at the same time, to achieve her double destiny — that 
on earth and that in heaven. 

Motherhood is not the ultimate foundation of woman’s dignity but it does 
give her such splendor and so great a role in the working out of our human 
destiny that this by itself is enough to make every man on the face of the 
earth, great or small as he may be, bow with reverence and love in the pres- 
ence of his own mother. 


Pope Pius XII 


A sense of humor is the oil of life’s engine. Without it the machinery 
squeaks and groans. No lot is so hard, no aspect of things so grim, but it 
relaxes before a hearty laugh. 


Quote 
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The Missing Books 


ROBLEM: My friend and I had an 

argument about tthe difference be- 
tween the Protestant and Catholic Bible. 
I said the Protestants left seven books out 
of their Bible. He said the monks or 
somebody put seven extra books into the 
Catholic Bible. Which of us is right? 


NSWER: It is indeed true that the 
Catholic Bible has seven more books 

than the Protestant Bible. All of them are 
in the Old Testament: Tobias, Judith, Wis- 
dom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch and the two 
books of Machabees. There were two an- 
cient “canons” or collections of Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures in use among the Jews 
immediately before and after the time of 
Christ. The Palestinian canon, used by the 
Semitic-speaking Jews of Palestine, Syria 
and Mesopotamia omitted these books, al- 
though probably it originally contained 
them. These seven books, however, were 
included in the Alexandrian canon, which 
was used by the Greek-speaking Jews of 
Alexandria, Asia Minor, Greece and Italy. 
When the Catholic Church, as founded 
by Christ, gathered together the Scriptures 
she regarded as inspired, she had no hesi- 
tation in accepting these seven books along 
with the others contained in the Septua- 
gint, or Greek translation of the Alexan- 
drian canon. One good argument she 
found for this was the fact that the New 
Testament quotes as Scripture references 
some 18 passages from these seven books. 
The inspired writers of the New Testa- 
ment would not have done this unless 
they regarded these books as true and 
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genuine Scriptures. Besides, the Christian 
writers of the first three centuries often 
quote or allude to these books in the same 
way that they quote and allude to the 
other inspired books of the Old Testament. 

For 1500 years these seven books had 
been accepted as part of the authentic 
Scriptures. Why then did Luther and the 
reformers drop them? It is doing no in- 
justice to them to say that they did so be- 
cause they found teachings in these books 
opposed to their own concepts of what 
religion should be. For example, there is 
a classic text in 2 Machabees 12:46: “It 
is a holy and wholesome thought to pray 
for the dead that they might be loosed 
from their sins.” This did not agree with 
the reformers’ denial of the doctrine of 
purgatory, and they thought this gave 
them suffiicient reason for abandoning the 
book which contained such a text. It is 
interesting to note that on the basis of 
the same strange reasoning Luther rejected 
several New Testament books, notably the 
epistle of St. James and the epistle to the 
Hebrews. But succeeding generations of 
Protestant scholars found it impossible to 
justify him in this, and restored to their 
canon the New Testament books which 
Luther had dropped. 


In regard to the seven Old Testament 
books, however, Protestant Bibles still 
omit them, while Catholics regard them 
as inspired and believe the Church was 
acting under God’s guidance in making 
them part of the accepted Old Testament 
canon. 








Big Saints! 


Little Words! 


This is the first of a number of 
stories to help harried mothers 
tell their little children all about 
saints. The writer is an uncle 
to a full raft of these lovable 
“demons” and has just finished 
telling them the story of 

St. Patrick for the 438th time. 
Heaven help us! Last evening 
St. Patrick became a space man 
to accommodate the small fry. 
So, good mothers, let’s talk 
about the saints. 


St. Peter 


URELY, St. Peter must have 
been a big man. Of course “big” 

is a funny word. Some people do not 
grow very tall by inches, but inside 
they get bigger and bigger. Their 
soul is big. St. Peter had a big soul. 
Perhaps sometimes your daddy mea- 
sures how big you are with a ruler. 
Well, God has a ruler for your soul, 
and every time you do what you are 
told you really get bigger inside. 
Your soul is growing. God likes that. 
Well anyway, let’s get back to the 
story of St. Peter. St. Peter was a 
fisherman, and one day he was sit- 
ting there on the shores of Lake Gal- 
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ilee, minding his own business, and 
out of nowhere, comes this fine 
Young Man. The Young Man looked 
at St. Peter (this is really before he 
was a Saint) and said to him: 

“Come, follow Me.” 

Well, naturally, St. Peter could 
hardly talk. Here he was, trying to 
get his fishing nets ready for tomor- 
row, and all of a sudden someone 
walks along and says, “Come, fol- 
low Me.” Actually this was a voca- 
tion. That’s a pretty big word—vo- 
cation. It means an invitation, just 
like when you get an invitation to a 
party. Some people have a vocation, 
or invitation, to be married. Others, 
like St. Peter, get an invitation to 
help our Lord get people back to 
heaven where they belong. Like the 
priests and sisters and _ brothers. 
When they were about your age, they 
began to want to help people get 
back to heaven, so they just kept on 
saying their regular prayers and 
meanwhile their mommy and daddy 
saw that they had this invitation and 
decided that they were willing to give 
their children back to God. So, 
thanks to parents like that, we have 
priests and sisters and brothers to- 
day. 
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Anyway, St. Peter got his voca- 
tion that day. He looked at this 
Young Man (it was really our Lord, 
of course) and then he got up and 
just followed Him. He would follow 
Him all his life. Right away he loved 
our Lord. 

As time went on, St. Peter became 
second in charge. That means that if 
our Lord had some orders to give, 
He would tell St. Peter, and then St. 
Peter would tell the rest of the men 
who followed our Lord. 


For a while, St. Peter did not 
catch on to just how important our 
Lord was. Naturally nobody like our- 
selves could ever really catch on. 
One day our Lord came walking 
across this lake to the boat where 
St. Peter was fishing. Peter saw our 
Lord and got right up and began to 
walk over the waves to Him. But I 
guess St. Peter had not really caught 
on yet, because he looked down and 
got scared and then he almost 
drowned. If he had kept on remem- 
bering that this was our Lord, he 
wouldn’t even have got a foot wet. 
Anyway, our Lord fished him out, 
so everything was all right. 

St. Peter surely taught us one les- 
son. When everybody came around 
on Good Friday to put our Lord to 
death, our Lord really needed friends. 
But just then St. Peter got afraid of 
what everybody would say if they 


knew he was a good friend of our 
Lord, and so Peter said that he did 
not even know our Lord. But our 
Lord forgave Peter just like He for- 
gives all of us. In fact, He even let 
St. Peter be His first pope. I still 
think that if St. Peter were here to- 
night, he would surely tell us to stay 
close to our Lord and never be afraid 
to say that you are a good friend of 
His. 

In fact, St. Peter did tell us that 
very thing one day. It was on the day 
when our Lord was promising us 
Holy Communion. The people who 
were listening to Jesus just walked 
away. They could not believe that 
our Lord would really give us Him- 
self as food in Holy Communion. 
They had little brains like ours and 
the message could not get through. 
Our Lord turned to St. Peter and 
asked him if he were going to walk 
away, too. And then St. Peter stood 
up and taught us the only lesson we 
would ever need. He said: 

“To whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” 


St. Peter was telling us that every- 
body wants to be happy forever and 
that we can be happy forever only 
if we stay close to our Lord. And if 
we always stay close to God, He will 
take care of us forever and ever and 
ever. , 

Now go to sleep. 





NO PROOF 
A preacher in Illinois once came forward with the declaration that Satan 
was not mentioned in the Old Testament, therefore he did not exist. 
Of course, that’s no proof. The Old Testament does not mention Illinois, 


either. 
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Problems 
of 
Professional People 





The Judge and Capital Punishment 


ROBLEM: For many years I have 
been a judge in the courts of my 
state, and I have tried — and I believe 
with some success — to live up to the 
principles of my Catholic faith in the 
performance of my official duties. The 
greatest problem that has come to me in 
my professional career has been centered 
about the death sentence that I have 
sometimes been required to impose. I find 
it difficult to reconcile my conscience with 
this act. I cannot understand how I can 
be justified in taking part in the murder 
— even though authorized by law — of 
a fellow man. Recently in my state there 
has been an organized movement to abol- 
ish the death penalty. Should I lend my 
cooperation to this movement, or may I 
remain neutral? 


OLUTION: It is the teaching of the 

Catholic Church that the civil gov- 
ernment has the right to inflict capital 
punishment on those who have been 
proved guilty of grave crime. This doc- 
trine is based on the statement of St. 
Paul, that the civil ruler “bears not the 
sword in vain, for he is the minister of 
God, a revenger to execute wrath upon 
him that does evil.” (Romans 13:4) In 
the thirteenth century the Church con- 
demned a sect called the Waldensians for 
holding that the state does not possess 
the right to inflict capital punishment. A 
few years ago Pope Pius XII again as- 
serted this doctrine, declaring that a per- 
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son who commits a grave crime thereby 
deprives himself of the right to life. 

It has been the constant teaching of 
Catholic theologians that the authority to 
inflict the death penalty belongs to the 
sovereign civil power. St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, the brilliant theologian of the thir- 
teenth century, compared a criminal with 
a diseased limb, and argued that the for- 
mer may be executed for the benefit of 
society just as the latter may be ampu- 
tated for the benefit of the body. 


Hence, a Catholic judge need have no 
qualms of conscience in imposing a death 
sentence when the law calls for it, and the 
jury has declared the accused guilty of the 
crime alleged. Our questioner refers to 
the judge’s part as a murder, but in this 
he is incorrect. A murder is the killing of 
an innocent person, and those whom he 
sentenced to death were not innocent. 


It is another question whether or not 
it is the more feasible procedure to pun- 
ish criminals with death rather than to 
commit them to prison for life. This lat- 
ter course is now followed in some of our 
states, and organized movements are being 
conducted in other states toward its adop- 
tion. A Catholic could advocate such a 
change without any compromise of princ- 
iple. In other words, he could hold that 
the state has the right to execute crimi- 
nals, and at the same time hold that the 
abolishment of the death penalty is more 
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in accord with the progress of civilization 
and humanitarianism and Christian char- 
ity. Actually, there are good Catholics on 
both sides of this question. 

As to the query of the good judge who 
submitted this question, I would first re- 
mind him that he should not take part in 
any movement for the abolishment of 
capital punishment on the ground that this 
type of penalty is opposed to God’s law. 
As a Catholic he must hold that the state 
has received from God the authority to 
put criminals to death. But if he believes 
that the substitution of life imprisonment 
for capital punishment will serve the cause 


of justice effectively and will be more in 
harmony with the ideals of mercy and 
charity, he may take part in a movement 
based on this idea. I would not say, how- 
ever, that he has an obligation to partici- 
pate in any effort of this nature. In fact, 
it might be better for him to stay out of 
any organized campaigns of this kind, so 
that he may maintain the complete im- 
partiality that is so important a qualifica- 
tion of a good judge. 


Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., 
Catholic University of America. 





UNCANNY, ISN’T IT? 
I have never yet been able to get a woman to explain satisfactorily how 


she seems to instinctively know: 


That a woman she has just met is not to be trusted. 
How much a woman paid for a dress without seeing the price tag. 
What every woman in a crowded room is wearing, without seeming to 


pay any attention at all. 


What is being said in a conversation near her, even though she hardly 


knows the couple. 


That the two women who are being utterly charming to each other are 


actually at dagger’s-point. 


That a woman’s hair is not its natural color. 











That a woman is lying about her age—even though a man would readily 
accept as fact the age she is going by. 


That the husband who has been pretending to listen to her hasn’t heard 
a word she has been saying. 


Information 





WHERE THE DOLLARS COME FROM! 

St. Joachim is indirectly associated with the origin of the word “dollar.” 
A silver mine operated in Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, in the early part of the 
16th century was located in the Thal (Valley) of St. Joachim, and the coins 
made from its silver were called Joachimsthalers; this was shortened to 
“thalers,” later to “talers.” 

The idea of the silver taler was adopted in several countries. It became 
the daler in Scandinavia, the dollar in Spanish America and other parts of 
the New World, the crown in England, and the ruble in Russia. As the 
dollar it was to become most famous in the United States of America. 


Irish Catholic 
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CATHOLICS 


AND THE PRACTICE OF 


Under the title, Catholics and the 
Practice of the Virtues, we published 
a feature letter in our November is- 
sue in which the writer, a convert, 
stated that, in her opinion, Catholics 
as a group are failing in the prac- 
tice of the Christian virtues. “The 
fault, as I see it,” said the writer, “is 
not with the Catholic faithful. They 
just don’t know any better. The fault 
is with the teaching Church.” 

There are two questions that we 
can ask in regard to this statement: 

1. Are modern Catholics failing in 
the practice of the virtues? 

2. If Catholics are failing in the 
practice of the virtues, is it true that 
“they just don’t know any better,” 
because the Catholic Church has fail- 
ed to teach her members how to 
practice the virtues? 


bob + 


EFORE we present the com- 
ments of our readers on these 
questions, we emphasize the fact 
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THE VIRTUES 


This is the third and last of a series 
of articles based on letters received 
from our readers. 


M. J. Huser, C.SS.R. 


once more that it is not our inten- 
tion to pronounce final and infalli- 
ble judgment on the virtue or Chris- 
tian perfection of any individual 
Catholics or of any group of Catho- 
lics or of all Catholics in general. 
The degree of genuine virtue reach- 
ed in practice by any individual 
Catholics is known only to God. 
Furthermore, it is not fair to judge 
a person’s virtue from a few inci- 
dents or just one or two manifesta- 
tions of charity or lack of charity. 
It is not our intention to arouse 
or carry on a controversy about the 
practice of virtue by Catholics. But 
it is Our opinion and our hope that 
by publishing the excerpts from let- 
ters in this article we may help all 
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Catholics — priests, religious and lay 
people — do some positive thinking 
on this subject and to follow up this 
thinking with a personal examination 
of conscience. If all who read this 
article will make at least a reason- 
able effort to do this, and to make 
appropriate, definite, firm resolutions 
in regard to their personal improve- 
ment in the practice of the virtues, 
there will be many .better Catholics 
in the world tomorrow. 


e+ + & 


Are modern Catholics failing in 
the practice of the virtues? 

On this point we received some 
rather strong indictments of Catho- 
lics and their practice of the virtues. 
With the cautioning remark that 
these are the opinions of the writers 
whose letters we quote, we offer 
some sample comments on _ this 
question. 


I read with great interest the feature 
letter published in the November, Licuor- 
IAN and carried under the title of Catho- 
lics and the Practice of the Virtues. With 
even greater interest I noted the editor’s 
last question: “Is it true that the Church 
is failing to emphasize the need of both 
knowing about and practicing the Chris- 
tian virtues?” In fact, I could not resist 
answering; and my answer to you, as I 
see it, is a big, fat, emphatic YES. Ill 
even go further and say that, generally, 
no more than lip service is given by Cath- 
olics to the Christian virtues. 

Although I realize that there are many, 
many exceptions, the profile of a typical, 
average Catholic would reveal bigotry, 
prejudice, false pride, no understanding of 
humility, a sense of charity that goes as 
far as fifty cents in the collection plate 
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for the diocesan poor, a belief that as a 
Catholic he has been ordained as judge 
and jury on behalf of the Lord (and a 
hanging-judge at that!), a self-satisfied 
conviction that his Catholicism is suffi- 
cient answer and excuse for non-cooper- 
ation in all other community affairs, a 
belief that, if he sends his children to 
church regularly and particularly if he 
sends them to a parochial school, they are 
then superior to all others and excused 
from observing the normal ways of good 
conduct. Nor does the parent, he thinks, 
have any further responsibility for their 
behavior, since now they are “good Cath- 
olics” and they are to understand that 
they are above being good citizens. 

In many instances this attitude of the 
average Catholic is fostered and encour- 
aged by priests who have the same views. 
They do not seek what is best for hu- 
manity in the community as a whole, nor 
do they realize what good example could 
be set for non-Catholics by a little un- 
derstanding of the other fellow’s prob- 
lems, nor what far-reaching results could 
be accomplished toward the conversion of 
the world by just a little bit of St. Fran- 
cis in all of us. They only see and act 
upon what is to the immediate, material 
and narrow benefit of their own self- 
interest without regard to what harm 
might befall others. 

Catholics are so encouraged to wor- 
ship Christ that they feel that worship of 
God is sufficient unto itself. So much 
emphasis is placed on this aspect of our 
religion that there doesn’t seem to be 
time adequately to explain what love of 
the neighbor means. I am unconvinced 
that this is what God wants. Certainly He 
wants worship, respect, love — but not 
at the expense of even the least of His 
children. I just can’t buy the going idea 
that so long as I am a “good” Catholic, 
it is perfectly all right to kick my fellow 
man square in the mouth because he 
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doesn’t happen to have been blessed with 
the faith I possess. It seems to me that 
before anyone could be considered for the 
high office of “good Catholic” he should 
first have to qualify as a good Christian 
with respect to all his fellow men; and, 
in my humble opinion, in this we are 
sadly, sadly lacking. 

Thank you for having asked the ques- 
tion! I have been wanting to say this for 
a long, long time and just needed the 
nudge. 


We should like to point out that 
the letter you have just read called 
attention to the fact that there “are 
many, many exceptions” to this gen- 
eral indictment of Catholics. Wheth- 
er the exceptions are by far in the 
minority could not be determined too 
easily. All the failings listed by the 
writer may perhaps be found in a 
small number of Catholics; but we 
cannot go along with the proposi- 
tion that all these faults and failings 
can be attributed to all the individ- 
uals in a group of average Catholics. 
The same remark applies to the fol- 
lowing letter. 


Catholics and the practice of the vir- 
tues! It is my opinion that the “average” 
Catholic will not look for a “higher” state 
in his religious life, but will always give 
just the minimum, only enough to pass 
the grade. Priests do not realize that by 
pointing out the minimum they usually 
get just that and less, because Catholics 
interpret the minimum for themselves, as 
it pleases them. To give an example: we 
are told that we can have a reasonable 
amount of pleasure and enjoyment in this 
world. It is surprising how far this “rea- 
sonable enjoyment” can be stretched: to 
the point where there is no time for any- 
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thing but enjoyment. Then what chance 
has virtue — even ordinary charity — if 
“I don’t get any fun out of it?” And 
neighborly charity becomes something for 
the birds. 

Can we expect the real practice of vir- 
tue to be common among Catholics if 
they are content to live in a country where 
impurities are becoming the bread and 
butter of our entertainment world and as 
ordinary in all walks of life as the side- 
walks along our streets, without making 
the least effort as groups or as individ- 
uals to do anything about it? Go into a 
shop or factory or shipping-room and you 
would blush for shame to see the nude 
and suggestive pictures tacked to the 
walls, or to hear the foul and suggestive 
talk that makes up the passing conver- 
sation. Where are the Catholic men? They 
are going right along with it all and mak- 
ing very little effort to show their disap- 
proval. Believe me, I have done much in 
this line, but one person cannot do it all. 

Many Catholics go to Mass on Sunday 
and then leave everything religious right 
there in church until they return the next 
Sunday. The majority of Catholics do not 
read anything religious or spiritual. The 
New Testament they never touch. How 
can they reasonably learn what God ex- 
pects of them? 

But I come back again to this point: 
the greatest impediment to the growth of 
the spiritual life of Catholics is the search 
for a good time, pleasure and ease and 
material comforts. 


We add another excerpt which is 
representative of many other letters 
we received. 


Catholics, as a group, lack the friendly 
spirit that pervades the non-Catholic 
churches. I realize that much of this may 
be due to the fact that friendliness is 
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about all these churches do have that 
people can get hold of. In my present 
parish people can come to Mass for years 
and no one seems to bother to be friend- 
ly. I have come to the conclusion that 
we do not even see the need to go out 
of our way to show the kindness of Christ 
to those who may need it most. We are 
too taken up with self; we are too busy (I 
wonder!); we look for any excuse to keep 
from having to give of time, sympathy 
and money. We pay no attention to the 
little things in life that mean so much. 
We do not, in my opinion, have the 
brotherly love (at least exteriorly) of our 
non-Catholic friends. Why? I sincerely 
ask — WHY? 


We add the following comments 
from letters to show that not all the 
expressions of opinion were so 
sweeping as the above in their in- 
dictment of Catholics and to show 
that it is necessary to combine pru- 
dent judgment with our observation 
of the evidence. 


Perhaps Mrs. C. H. who wrote the orig- 
inal feature letter is failing to attain “child- 
like faith and simplicity” by carrying 
over into her present life what my good 
Irish husband would refer to as a “wee 
Protestant drop” by still insisting on in- 
terpreting St. Paul and “knowing” the 
Bible, as she stated. There is nothing real- 
ly wrong with either one of these things, 
except that in her eagerness to prove her 
point she has stopped looking at our 
Lord on the cross and has begun looking 
at man. That can only spell disaster to 
the practice of the virtues and spiritual 
growth. She may be in a singular social 
class because of her marital status, and 
she may be lonely; but it does not follow 
that such a situation must put one on the 
defensive with all of humanity, nor warp 
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one’s attitude to the extent that criticism 
of others becomes paramount in order to 
establish in one’s own mind a feeling of 
superiority and security. It was interest- 
ing to note that even Father McGuire’s 
Catechism was viewed with a jaundiced 
eye. I am brought to ask the question— 
having observed six children of my own 
grow up—did you ever see a child learn 
to run before he learned to walk? Before 
Mrs. C. H.’s child becomes well enough 
acquainted with the cardinal virtues to 
enumerate them, she wants them put in- 
to full practice. That, dear lady, comes 
with time, patience, example and much 
prayer. Do not expect the impossible— 
even of Catholics. 


I entered the Catholic Church filled 
with determination that I would be the 
best Catholic possible. I felt a tender 
pity for any Catholic I encountered who 
was not making full use of every advan- 
tage the Church offered. Over and over 
I wondered, “Don’t they know what they 
have here?” Don’t they realize the pre- 
ciousness of every teaching? How can 
they utter a cruel word when our Lord 
and our Church so beg for charity.” 
Slowly I began to realize that Catholics, 
in spite of their marvelous faith, were 
mere human beings. Slowly, too, I could 
see in myself many, many human traits 
that made my struggle for heaven not 
quite the breeze it had seemed at first. 
Getting to heaven, it began to seem, 
would take some little effort on my part. 


a a 

If Catholics are failing in the 
practice of the virtues, is it true that 
“they just don’t know any better,” 
because the Catholic Church has 
failed to teach her members how to 
practice the virtues? 

This question is taken up rather 
definitely in the following letter. 
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Why do Catholics, in spite of the fact 
that they possess the sacraments and the 
full doctrine of Christianity, seem to prac- 
tice the Christian virtues to a much lesser 
degree than do their non-Catholic neigh- 
bors, who lack the sacraments and fulness 
of doctrine? The Catholic Church claims 
to be the one true form of Christianity, 
but where is this reflected in the behavior 
of its adherents? The letter written by 
Mrs. C. H. seems to imply that in spite 
of the sacraments Catholics are less Chris- 
tian than anyone else in their relations 
with their fellow men. We are led to the 
absurd conclusion that there is less char- 
ity in the members of the one, true Church 
than there is outside it, which, if true, is 
conclusive, incontestable proof that Cathol- 
icism is false and that the sacraments 
really make no net difference in the aver- 
age level of virtue within the Church as 
compared to outside it. I am familiar 
with the parable of the wheat and the 
cockle, and I am aware that for the grace 
of the sacraments to be effective the co- 
operation of the recipient is necessary. 
Can it be true that the majority of Cath- 
olics rebel against the graces received, thus 
nullifying any net increase in love and 
charity over that possessed by those not 
receiving the sacraments? 


We must remark, after quoting the 
above letter, that the best answer to 
the questions it raises is a lesson in 
straight thinking. The writer asked, 
“Why do Catholics seem to practice 
the virtues in a lesser degree?” Look 
at the question. Notice the word 
seem. The use of that word indicates 
that it has not been established as a 
fact that Catholics actually fail miser- 
ably in the practice of the virtues. So 
far it only seems to be the case. 
Later on the writer states, “. . . which, 
if true, is conclusive, incontestable 
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proof that Catholicism is false.” 
Here we have a condition placed, 
which if not purely hypothetical, has 
not by any means been proved to be 
a fact. We point out that it is not 
logical to draw incontestable conclu- 
sions from premises that only seem 
to be true and have not been incon- 
testably established. 

If there are some Catholics who 
do not seem to benefit much from 
the sacraments and from Christian 
doctrine, there are also many, many 
Catholics who do derive tremendous 
spiritual growth from the Catholic 
religion and the helps it offers. The 
fact that a man belongs to a religion, 
or says that he is a member of a re- 
ligion, does not, in itself, make him 
live a good life. A man who is suf- 
fering from a headache will get no 
relief by rubbing an aspirin tablet on 
his nose. It is not that Catholics re- 
bel against the graces they receive in 
the sacraments that leaves many of 
them floundering in a swamp of medi- 
ocrity; it is the fact that they receive 
the sacraments with indifference, 
through routine, without the neces- 
sary dispositions. 

If it is a fact that Catholics fail 
in the practice of the virtues (at 
least in some degree) is this the fault 
of the Catholic Church which is sup- 
posed to teach her members how to 
practice the virtues? 

We shall allow our readers to give 
their comments. 


Mrs. C. H. says: “The fault is not with 
the Catholic faithful. They just don’t 
know any better. The fault is with the 
teaching Church.” Then she goes on to 
criticize her son’s New Baltimore Cate- 
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chism. My only child is in the second 
grade. Last year her little catechism was 
filled with “loving all God’s creatures.” 
The sisters were so good to her in their 
instructions that both my husband and I 
noticed a more loving disposition in her 
toward everyone. 


If my children do not learn every facet 
and corner of their faith in a busy school 
room, or don’t heed what Sister tries so 
hard to impart, am I excused from my 
duty as a parent to teach them how to 
practice virtue—how to know, love and 
serve God and to get to heaven? That ob- 
ligation is mine, first of all, and I am not 
relieved of the obligation completely just 
because I send my children to a Catholic 
school. 


We ought not blame the Church if the 
average Catholic is failing in the practice 
of the virtues. As a product of Catholic 
schools I feel qualified to object to such 
thinking. All the virtues—theological and 
moral, together with the counsels of the 
Gospels—were taught thoroughly and ex- 
emplified in both grammar and high 
school. Some Catholics may neglect to 
practice the virtues, but they cannot claim 
ignorance of them. 


I do not think the Church is failing to 
emphasize the need of both knowing 
about and practicing the Christian virtues. 
It is the people themselves who are fail- 
ing to live up to the Christian virtues— 
not because of lack of emphasis, but be- 
cause people just don’t want to. 


I believe that the clergy and religious 
teach the virtues, although these lessons 
may not be included at length in the cat- 
echism. The catechism is a statement of 
doctrine and practice—a summary; it is 
not a sermon. In my 31 years as a Cath- 
olic I have heard many a sermon preached 
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about charity. In fact, last Sunday Father 
did just that! But I do believe, neverthe- 
less, that too many Catholics are “letter- 
of-the-law” Catholics and neglect the spir- 
it of the law. Too many Catholics take 
their religion for granted and attend only 
to the direct obligations; but even preach- 
ing about the virtues forty times a week 
is not going to change that. 


I, too, am a convert and have been a 
Catholic for 18 years. Now as to some 
of the things Mrs. C. H. said about the 
practice of the virtues on the part of 
Catholics and about her son’s catechism 
in particular, let me ask: have you ever 
sat in a classroom and heard the good 
sisters teach the little children? I have. 
Many times. I now teach the second grade 
in our parish school, with the exception 
of catechism, which is always taught by 
a sister. I have worked hand in hand with 
the sisters for the past few years and I 
know how love of God and our neighbor, 
kindness and charity are brought out in 
almost every textbook the Catholic child 
uses. My daughter is now attending high 
school (Catholic) and she is still being 
taught all these things, not only in her 
religion class, but in her history, English, 
science, library books and magazines that 
are made available to her. 


I cannot see why it should be the fault 
of the Church because some of its mem- 
bers are cold and distant to converts and 
seem to be lacking in the external prac- 
tice of the virtues, or rude and unsociable 
to others. 


Just because one parent does not take 
his crying baby to the crying-room our 
church provides, we cannot say that the 
Church does not teach kindness, consid- 
eration of others or any other virtue. Nor 
is it the fault of the Church, when I wish 
to receive Communion, that I must liter- 
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ally crawl over the legs of several people 
to make my way to the aisle. What a 
small price to pay for the privilege of 
Holy Communion! 


Poor manners are usually the fault of 
the home and the individual—not the 
fault of the Church. Honesty and ethics 
can and must be taught in the home; it 
cannot all be left to the Church; nor can 
the Church be blamed for lack in this 
regard. Just as one spotted apple should 
not cause us to blame the barrel and all 
the other apples in it, so we should not 
condemn our system of laws and courts 
because one judge takes a drink or one 
lawyer is unethical. 


I feel that the Church has too much 
to do in the world to have much time 
left to teach some individuals good man- 
ners, or public relations. It must stay on 
the main path and not get its energy di- 
verted into side issues like combatting 
church-state separation bigotry, right-to- 
work laws and school integration. Where 
right and wrong are concerned or touched 
upon in these issues, she does speak and 
act, but she does not go overboard. Some 
of us protest that our government is be- 
coming too paternal; if the Church were 
to go all out and get mixed up in these 
issues, right, left and center, such pro- 
tests about paternalism might soon be 
made about her. 


In the main our Church and its mem- 
bers are sociable and practice kindness 
and are not satisfied with mere theory. 
At the time of bereavement even total 
strangers come to the home or mortuary 
to say the rosary. How we rush food to 
the home of the bereaved! We give not 
perishable flowers but the everlasting 
fruits of prayers and Masses for the ill 
or the dead. And the living and the dead 
are remembered by the priest at the altar 
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every day of the year and by all present 
at the Mass who follow the prayers of 
the Mass from their missal. 


We do not wear our religion as lodge 
button or armband, but we have it hidden 
in our heart. You and I will never know 
how many people pray for us, because so 
many do not let the one hand know what 
the other hand is doing. 





BLESSING FOR CHILDREN 

Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living 
God, Who although begotten before 
all time, in time, nevertheless, wished 
to become an infant, and Who loved 
the innocence of this age, Who lov- 
ingly embraced the children offered 
to You and blessed them, go before 
this child with the blessing of Your 
sweetness. 

Grant that wickedness may never 
change its intellect, but that advanc- 
ing in wisdom, age and grace, it may 
be ever pleasing to You. Amen. 


THE SAFER STATE 

The Curé of Ars once went to visit 
a bed-ridden youth, who was covered 
with sores from head to foot and had 
no moment of rest, no hope on this 
earth. 

“You are in great suffering, my 
poor child?” the Saint asked. 

“No,” he answered, “today I do 
not feel yesterday’s pain; tomorrow I 
shall not feel today’s.” 

“You would like very much to be 
cured?” 

“No, I was sinful before I fell ill; 
I might fall back into sin. I am safer 
as I am.” 

“Persons so inspired by the Holy 
Spirit put us to shame,” was the com- 
ment of the Curé. 
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Thoughts for the Sbut-in 


Leonard F. Hyland, C.SS.R. 


May Altar 


HERE is something about the month 
T of May which brings joy and hap- 
piness to the human heart. Perhaps it is 
because, in the northern climes, the icy 
grip of winter is finally broken in this 
month, and nature begins to stage that 
marvellous recovery of life which never 
ceases to delight the heart. As the flowers 
appear and the trees assume their delicate 
green foliage, the heart itself feels re- 
stored. 


But there is joy also because May is 
the month of Mary. In this month Cath- 
olics love to show their affection for her 
in a special way. They gather in their par- 
ish churches for May devotion. They say 
her rosary with special attention. 


Shut-ins also shall participate in this 
joy of May, even though they are confined 
to bed and must suffer physical pain. Let 
them lift up their hearts to Mary. Let 
them have a small May altar in their 
room, with a picture or statue of the 
Blessed Virgin, on which they can look as 
they say their daily prayers and especially 
their rosary. 

Here is a beautiful act of consecration 
to the Blessed Virgin composed by Pope 


Pius XII which the sick may use during 
this month: 

“O loving and merciful Mother, whose 
soul was pierced by the sword of sorrow, 
in our suffering and illness we stand here 
beside you on the Calvary of thy Jesus. 

“Having been chosen for the sublime 
grace of suffering, and being eager to com- 
plete in ourselves whatever is lacking in 
the passion of Christ, for the sake of His 
Body, which is the Church, we consecrate 
to you ourselves and our sufferings, so 
that you may place both on the altar of 
the Cross of your divine Son, as humble 
sacrifices of propitiation for our spiritual 
salvation and that of our brethren. 

“Accept, O Sorrowful Mother, this con- 
secration of ours, and fulfill the great hope 
in our hearts that just as we are sharers 
in the sufferings of Christ, so too we may 
be able to share His comfort and strength 
in this life and for all enternity. Amen.” 


Shut-ins who with devotion make this 
simple act of consecration each day dur- 
ing our Lady’s month, and who try in 
other ways to pay special honor to her, 
will certainly experience that loving care 
which she delights to give to her faithful 
children. 





ESPECIALLY ON SUNDAYS! 


The pastor of a church in South Haven, Michigan, has dreamed up an 11th 
commandment which he posted on a sign outside the church’s main entrance. 
The sign reads: “Thou Shalt Not Park From Here to the Corner.” 
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SL DECLANCES 





By the Bystander 





N THE February, 1959, edi- 
tion of THE LIGUORIAN, 
we stated the universal law of the 
Catholic Church regarding the ob- 
ligation of Catholic parents to 
give a Catholic schooling to their 
children when this is possible. It 
was mentioned that bishops and, 
it they so decide, their delegates, 
the pastors of parishes, may grant 
dispensations from the law for 
sufficient reasons, but that only 
bishops or their delegates can 
grant these dispensations to par- 
ents who could easily send their 
children to a Catholic school. 
This statement of well-known 
doctrine brought clusters of com- 
menting letters from readers. The 
majority of them supported, on 
the ground of the personal experi- 
ence of their writers, the wisdom 
of the law of the Church in this 
matter. But there was a disturb- 
ing minority of letters from indi- 
viduals who, while professing to 
be loyal Catholic parents, went to 
great lengths to defend their re- 
fusal to send their children to a 
nearby parochial school. We se- 
lect three such letters for com- 
ment, one from a Catholic physi- 
cian, one from a Catholic public 
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Catholic Denouncers of 
Catholic Schools 


school teacher, and one from a 
Catholic housewife and mother. 
Each of them is far too long and 
wordy to be quoted fully or direct- 
lv. At the risk of cries of misrep- 
resentation, we must summarize 
their arguments. 


1. The Catholic physician: 
“Catholic schools are greatly over- 
crowded. . . . Teachers in Catho- 
lic schools are often unqualified 
and unsuited to the job. ... Even 
religious instruction is badly 
handled in Catholic schools, often 
featuring fantastic devil stories. . . 
Catholic schools ignore modern 
psychology, which teaches the 
necessity of self-assertion and self- 
expression for a child. . . . Con- 
clusions: Why not scrap the whole 
parochial school system and have 
only religious instructions for 
children on Sunday or some oth- 
er day? ... I at least cannot in 
conscience send my children to a 
parochial school, and it seems that 
prominent educators like Father 
Cavanaugh of Notre Dame, who 
have pointed out the shortcomings 
of Catholic education, agree with 


me.... 
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Comment: There is an under- 
lying assumption in this bill of 
complaints which gives it a flavor 
of prejudice rather than reason- 
able judgment. It is the assump- 
tion that this Catholic father will 
never have anything to complain 
about, either in the theory or 
practice of education, as given in 
public schools. 


As a Catholic interested in 
problems of education, the doc- 
tor should be acquainted with the 
statement of Pope Pius XI, in his 
encyclical on this subject, on the 
scope of true education. It must 
embrace, he said, the whole man: 
man fallen heir to original sin and 
inclined to evil, man destined to 
be redeemed and raised to a su- 
pernatural state by the merits of 
Christ, man intended by God to 
live a peaceful and reasonably 
prosperous life on earth. Catholic 
schools address themselves to this 
threefold aspect of the nature of 
a child. Secular education admit- 
tedly limits itself to the third. 


Instead of perceiving this dif- 
ference, the doctor makes a plea 
for the philosophy of self-asser- 
tion and self-expression in chil- 
dren, terms which, though they 
can be given a good meaning, 
usually represent the philosophy 
of John Dewey and the behavior- 
ists, a distinctly anti-Catholic phil- 
osophy, against which there is a 
revolt going on even in secular 
circles today. 

Among large groups of teach- 
ers, whether they be Catholic sis- 
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ters or graduates of normal 
schools, whether they be highly 
degreed or not, there are bound 
to be some human limitations and 
imperfections. The doctor sees on- 
ly those in the sisters; none in the 
vast number of human beings who 
teach in public schools. His plea 
for the scrapping of all parochial 
school education, combined with 
his influence as a professional man 
in his community, must make him 
a source of great scandal to less 
educated Catholic neighbors. 


2. Catholic public school teach- 
er: (It was this correspondent 
whose first letter inspired the ar- 
ticle in the February LIGUOR- 
IAN. He now writes in rebuttal 
of our answer.) “I never intended 
any odious comparison between 
teaching sisters and public school 
teachers. I meant and repeat on- 
ly that Catholic schools are tech- 
nically so far behind public 
schools that I cannot send my chil- 
dren to the former. There is more 
to education than being instruct- 
ed in the Catholic faith. As to ex- 
plaining to my children why I re- 
fused to send them to Catholic 
schools, I’m sure they will realize 
as I do that this law does not ap- 
ply to us who recognize the inferi- 
ority of the Catholic schools. . . . 
I fall into the category of those 
who question the authority that 
makes a law, and who want to 
know the reasons behind it. I be- 
lieve in almost everything the 
Church teaches, but some things 
I question, and on some things, 
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such as Catholic education, I com- 
. pletely disagree. .. .” 


Comment: From the words of 
this writer, “there is more to ed- 
ucation than being instructed in 
the Catholic faith,” one must draw 
the inference that he believes that 
Catholic schools have practically 
nothing to offer children except 
instruction in the Catholic faith. 
Yet all over the land products of 
Catholic schools are winning 
scholarships, competitive prizes 
and awards of merit for excellence 
in every field of learning. ‘There 
is something grossly out of focus 
in a viewpoint that sees Catholic 
schools as only glorified catechism 
classes. 

On the other hand, this cor- 
respondent needs to ponder the 
truth, referred to above in the 
statement of Pope Pius XI, that 
there is more to a total concept 
of education than technical in- 
struction in secular sciences. And 
there is more to imparting a thor- 
oughly Catholic education than 
giving a child an occasional dose 
of Catholic instruction. As Gilbert 
Chesterton said so wisely, there is 
a Christian and a non-Christian 
way of teaching even so neutral a 
subject as mathematics. 

In describing himself, this par- 
ent gives a good definition of what 
is called “the liberal Catholic.” 
Such are the persons “who believe 
much of what the Church author- 
itatively teaches, doubt some 
things, and utterly reject a few 
things.” ‘These are not really 
Catholics at all. This is not to say 
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that faith and submission in es- 
sentials must be blind and un- 
reasoning. It certainly was not 
that for learned men like St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Cardinal New- 
man and Arnold Lunn. True 
learning, accompanied by the 
grace of God, leads to full sur- 
render to the essential teachings 
and authoritative decisions of the 
Church. 

It must be mentioned here that 
it is a part of the very law of the 
Church commanding parents to 
give a Catholic schooling to their 
children that bishops can _ for 
weighty reasons dispense individ- 
uals from the law. The subjective 
viewpoint that Catholic schools 
simply cannot teach anything but 
catechism would hardly be ac- 
cepted as a factual or weighty 
reason. 


3. Catholic housewife and moth- 
er: “As a product of only public 
schools, I am in a position to com- 
pare the graduates of such schools 
with those who were educated in 
Catholic schools. I find that the 
latter neither know nor care 
about their religion. Many of 
them practice contraception and 
boast about it. Many fall away be- 
cause of religion being forced on 
them in their youth. Many have 
a holier-than-thou attitude, and 
condemn all non-Catholics. . . . 
Another thing: the sisters contin- 
ually teach the children that there 
is only one true Church. This 
makes the kids obnoxious to non- 
Catholics. . . . Our pastor permit- 
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ted me to send my children to a 
public school because the paro- 
chial school does not have room 
for all the Catholic children in 
the parish, but believe me, I am 
convinced they are far better off 
in the public school. . . . Your 
magazine is excellent, but you do 
tend to generalize. Why couldn’t 
you be fair and tell the man who 
objected to Catholic schools that 
he should just do what he thought 
to be best for his children? There 
are thousands of us who either 
must or who choose to send our 
children to public schools. Try 
to understand that we are doing 
what we think to be right for our 
children. .. .” 


Comment: We are accused of 
“generalizing” on the sole ground 
that we quoted the “general” law 
of the Catholic Church which 
commands Catholic parents to 
send their children to a Catholic 
school when this is possible, and 
when they have no tacit or ex- 
press dispensation from their 
bishop to do otherwise. What 
does our correspondent ask us to 
do? Under the heading of “not 
generalizing,’ are we asked to 
change the general canon law of 
the Catholic Church? Or to tell 
Catholics that they need pay no 
attention to this general law if 
they feel that they may be a law 
unto themselves? 


The sad part of this lady’s let- 
ter is that, while her pastor has 
granted her a dispensation from 
the general law of the Church, 
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she interiorly adopts the position 
that the law itself is unwise and 
that all Catholics should do as 
they please in the matter. The 
whole tenor of her letter is that 
Catholics would be better off if 
there were no Catholic schools. 


One’s personal social experience 
is a poor basis on which to judge 
the merits of any kind of school- 
ing. 

Of course there are Catholic 
school graduates who turn out to 
be poor Catholics, or fallen-away 
Catholics. Who knows how many 
Catholics lose the faith or grow 
indifferent to it as a result of sec- 
ular schooling? But there are also 
renegade priests who, after thir- 
teen years of special study, turn 
against their faith, usually be- 
cause of some moral weakness. 
Individual facts like these in no 
way impugn the wisdom of the 
Church in insisting that every 
child be given the kind of educa- 
tion best designed to prepare him 
for two worlds, one passing and 
the other eternal. 


One final comment: No one 
can be a convinced Catholic with- 
out in some way, even without 
any parading of : beliefs, being 
“obnoxious” to those who do not 
like anybody to hold that there 
is only one true religion. The on- 
ly alternative is to speak or act 
as if ‘all religions are equally 
good,” which is the heresy of in- 
differentism. Does our correspon- 
dent ask that the sisters teach this 
heresy to children? 
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Problems of Single People 





Children of Alcoholics 
Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ROBLEM: I am a convert to Catho- 

licism as a result of being enthralled 
by the Mass when I was sixteen years old. 
Your magazine is a constant source of 
comfort to me, but I have never read any- 
thing in it that might give some help to 
the offspring of alcoholics. Much has been 
written about drunkards, but rarely does 
anybody mention the hell their children go 
through. I spent the first 21 years of my 
life with an alcoholic father who seemed 
possessed by seven demons most of the 
time. Being the oldest, I had to leave 
school and go to work at 17 because he 
rarely brought home a pay check. He 
hated the sight of me and often said it 
was a mistake that I had been born. This 
is great news for an eighteen year old! No 
amount of pleading on my part could get 
him to confession. He would never admit 
to doing anything wrong. Today I am a 
veteran with 4 years of service, 35 years 
old and unmarried. I have an inferiority 
complex and a persecution complex. In 
short, I’m a mess. Is a normal life possible 
for the many like myself who had such a 
bad start in life? 


OLUTION: We cannot, in these few 
lines, take the place of a good Cath- 
olic psychiatrist, and we strongly urge the 
writer of this letter to seek one out and 
give a full account of his fears and prob- 
lems to him. 
There are, however, some basic truths 
that must be deeply pondered by this un- 
happy man, and that can, in due time, 
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with the help of God’s grace, be made the 
foundation of a peaceful and normal life. 
One reading of them will not remove the 
scars left on his emotional make-up; but 
frequent and prayerful meditation on them 
will help him greatly. 


The first truth is that every individual 
human soul is created directly by God; 
is infinitely loved by God; is given the 
means to attain peace on earth and hap- 
piness in heaven by God. It does not mat- 
ter that the father, who was an unhappy 
and unwilling instrument of a person’s be- 
ing born into the world, made his youth 
miserable. In adult life he must take fast 
hold on the truth that God is the One 
Who matters, and God, Whose providence 
permitted him to suffer so much, loves 
him even more than those whose youth 
He has permitted to be unclouded and 
serene. 


The second truth is that one of the pur- 
poses for which God permits such suffer- 
ing as this man endured is to awaken the 
deepest and broadest sympathy and char- 
ity for others. This is the very opposite of 
permitting past suffering to turn all one’s 
thoughts inward upon oneself, and to cre- 
ate the false conviction that one is a mis- 
fit or a bit of helpless driftwood in the 
world. The mother of Christ suffered from 
a seven-fold sword of sorrow piercing her 
heart, even though she never committed 
a sin. Her sorrows made of her a com- 
passionate mother for all the children of 
men. So this man, who suffered so much 
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from his father, should dedicate his life 
to helping souls who have also been 
wounded deeply by men like his father. 
These truths can become effective only 
if thinking about them is accompanied by 
a vigorous, personal, spiritual life. This 


means regular habits of prayer, frequent 
Communion, and attaching himself to a 
good confessor who will help to build up 
his confidence and suggest ways of ren- 
dering his life useful to others. Only thus 
can paralyzing self-pity be overcome. 





DAVID’S SLING FOR GOD’S BATTLE 

We do not hesitate to affirm again publicly that we put great confidence 
in the holy rosary for the healing of evils which afflict our times. Not with 
force, not with human power, but with divine help obtained through the 
means of this prayer, strong like David with his sling, the Church undaunted 
shall be able to confront the infernal enemy, repeating to him the words of 
the young shepherd: “Thou comest to me with sword, and a spear, and with 
a shield; but I come to thee in the name of the Lord of Hosts, the God of 
armies . . . and all this assembly shall know that the Lord saveth not with 
sword and spear, for this is His battle, and He will deliver you into our 
hands.” (1 Kings 17:45-47) 

For this reason, we earnestly desire that all the faithful should respond 
solicitously to Our paternal exhortation, uniting their hearts and their voices 
with the same ardor of charity. If the evils and the assaults of the wicked 
increase, so likewise must the zeal of all good people increase and become 
ever more vigorous. Let them strive to obtain from our most loving Mother, 
especially through the means of the holy rosary, that better times may quickly 
return for the Church and society. 

Pius XII quoted in Marian Digest 





LIGUORIAN BINDERS 


We have had hard-cover binders made to order for holding 12 copies 
of THE LiGuoriAN in a single volume. Anyone can insert the issues in the 
binder. Those who preserve their copies of THE LiGuorIAN for reference will 
find the binders very handy, with the index always at the end of the December 
issue. Order binders from THE LiGcuoriaN, Liguori, Mo., at $2.50 each. 


ce) 





IF YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


Please notify us promptly of your change of address, giving both your 
old and new address. It makes it easy for our office if you cut your stenciled 
address from the rear cover of one of your issues of THE LIGUORIAN and 
send it in when asking for a change of address. Notify us by the tenth of the 
month if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 
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Are You Too Strict 
with Your Children? 


If it is wrong to let a child have all the fun and freedom he 
desires, it is equally wrong and harmful to raise a child in a 


disciplinary straight-jacket. 


HOWARD Morin, C.SS.R. 


ITH the prospect of being com- 
pletely misunderstood, we are 

bold enough in this article to talk 
about parents who are little dictators 
in their own homes. The children 
they have are marched and driven to 
discipline, so that they grow up with- 
out experiencing any freedom at all. 
Almost automatically, we can hear 
howls of protest. “First you tell us it 
is wrong to spoil a child. Don’t give 
him too much freedom! Don’t let him 
have his own way! Don’t let him get 
out of hand! Now you are telling us 
we don’t give them enough freedom.” 
A few moments of calm reflection 
will enable any reasonable person to 
see that if it is wrong and unfair on 
the part of parents to let a child grow 
up without experiencing any order 
or limitation, it is equally wrong and 
harmful to raise a child in a dis- 
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ciplinary straight-jacket. Both these 
ways of acting can be labeled, “go- 
ing to extremes” — by defect and ex- 
cess. Virtue leads us peacefully down 
the middle of the road. 

Now, look at the child. 

A child naturally is bound to have 
wishes and desires of his own. For 
example if he is sent to bed early, he 
will want to get up early. He just 
can’t sleep anymore. On a Saturday 
morning, for instance, he’ll be up, 
fussing around the kitchen at 6:30. 
He'll probably drop a cup or knock 
over a pan. This is noise. This is like- 
wise the only morning of the week 
when you can sleep. “But that blast- 
ed kid has to be up, making all kinds 
of noise!” 

That “blasted kid” is also not a 
slide rule on two feet who knows all 
the answers and intricacies of life. 
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You can hardly expect him to realize 
that you stayed up to drink a few ex- 
tra cans of beer and watch the late, 
late show. It is a wonderful feeling 
on Friday evening to know you don’t 
have to crawl out in the morning and 
go to work. Friday night, for you, is 
the best night in the week. 


But now that “blasted kid” has 
spoiled the whole thing. You're 
awake. You can’t go back to sleep. 
So you thunder your commands from 
the bedroom, threaten him with an- 
nihilation. Your day is spoiled. So 
is his. What is worse is that such an 
experience, week after week, can 
harm your child for the rest of his 
life. 


This is only one small incident in 
the life of a child who is ruled by an 
iron fist from the days of infancy. 
But the ramifications of such an up- 
bringing can be endless. A child who 
grows up in a home where the par- 
ents are continually blustering and 
shouting commands and orders, 
where the parents are constantly nag- 
ging him, who talk about his faults 
in front of his aunts and uncles and 
grandparents — such a child is bound 
to grow up with the idea that he is 
surrounded by those who do not like 
him. Everywhere he turns in the 
home, he bumps into opposition. In 
trying to teach such a child order, 
the parents are spelling it out in ac- 
tions that add up to oppression. 
What happens to such a child will 
depend on his native disposition, the 
temperament he was born with, and 
the physical make-up he inherited 
from his parents. 
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Take such a child (born into the 
home of parents who are hard, cruel, 
unfeeling and brutal) and follow him 
through life. Such a child is destined 
to become broken and crushed on the 
inside. His whole life somehow is 
draped with depression. He holds 
down a job in later life, but other 
people dealing with him go away 
shaking their heads. ‘“Something’s 
wrong with that fellow,” they'll say. 

One grown man we know unloads 
all his depression on every person 
who comes to him for service. He 
tells them he is scrupulous (which 
he isn’t). He is always toying with 
the possibility of changing his job. 
Somehow he can’t brighten up and 
be cheerful. Doctors have not been 
able to help. They tell him he is in 
perfect health. Yet, he drags himself 
through life like a sack of rocks. This 
could all very easily have begun in 
his early home life, when his parents 
kept him from fulfilling any wish or 
desire, even the most innocent and 
justified. 


UCH children could very easily 
(and often do) grow up without 
ever learning how to laugh. They re- 
mind you of the war waifs who pick- 
ed their way cautiously through 
Europe during the last war with no 
comfort to greet them; no warmth 
of reception to guide them; no 
smiles; no heart. One American pilot 
told me that he strafed a small town 
in China one day. He was low enough 
to the ground to catch the picture of 
little children huddled up against a 
brick wall, their eyes wide open with 
fear, their mouths gaping with a sus- 
pended scream. He never forgot that 
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picture. There are parents who paint 
the same picture in the little world 
of their own homes: hard-fisted dic- 
tators who seem to find a secret de- 
light in punishing others, even if on- 
ly with their tongues. 


No wonder a child under such cir- 
cumstances doesn’t really learn how 
to laugh. They are (these are hard 
words!) nothing but slaves. And even 
when others treat them kindly they 
accept these niceties as though they 
were an extra special act of grace. 
They have been taught unconscious- 
ly not to believe in the affection of 
others. Later in life, a boy who has 
been raised in a hard, unfeeling home, 
will run quickly to the sometimes sin- 
ful company-keeping of a girl in high 
school. She exhibits tenderness and 
affection toward him. He has, up to 
now, been starved of all human af- 
fection; so he devours this phantom 
of love the girl affords him, even 
though he is still suspicious of its 
genuine worth. He may continue to 
cling to this type of affection, even 
though it may prove itself again and 
again to be wrong and sinful. 


The consequences of hard, unlim- 
ited discipline in early life are even 
worse when a child begins to tell him- 
self that the tyrannical treatment he 
receives is intentional and an evil 
thing. You can lock such a child in 
the attic; make him march to the 
tune of your own self-will and selfish- 
ness; but he will still hear a small 
voice within him that tells him he 
has a fundamental right to be happy. 

He is so convinced of his own right 
to some reasonable freedom under 
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reasonable authority that the con- 
stant abuse of authority by his par- 
ents warps his outlook. He will grow 
up determined to see enemies where 
there are no enemies. Consider the 
thousands of young people — girls 
and boys — who hate cops. Why? 
Somehow the policeman, because he 
stands for order and discipline, is an 
enemy. He sees in the policeman or 
detective or juvenile officer the same 
oppressive enemy that he sees in his 
parents. He hates his father or moth- 
er. For that same reason he hates 
cops. In his mind, they both stand 
for the same thing — unflinching or- 
der and limitation to ALL freedom. 


A young man like this can easily 
grow up to be suspicious of every- 
one. He can easily grow up to be 
“agin” the law. He resents every or- 
der, every regulation. He hates 
authority. He can easily resent any- 
one with authority, even though he 
might have been on friendly terms 
with that person for many years be- 
fore. Oftentimes, he doesn’t even 
know why he hates; and if his con- 
science asks him this pointed ques- 
tion, he shakes his head and refuses 
to answer. Actually, he may have no 
personal enemies. His enemies, in the 
final analysis, are human beings (in 
general) and happy people (in par- 
ticular). What he hates is order and 
limitation, because he has had too 
much of it crammed down his throat 
as a child. 


HEN young men and women 
suddenly kick off the traces of 
parental authority, when they devote 
days and nights toward becoming al- 
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coholics; when they break complete- 
ly from the Church and her teach- 
ings, don’t look for the answer in the 
maze of present things that might 
have caused such a tragedy. Many a 
mother has wept bitterly in the rec- 
tory parlor while telling the priest 
about a son who is “. . . so resent- 
ful of everything! He seems to hate 
us all.” Many parents, too, who have 
gone to Church regularly, who have 
received Holy Communion almost 
daily for ten years or more, wonder 
why their girl or boy has married in- 
validly “outside the Church.” On the 
surface of things there is no answer. 
But underneath, that child might have 
been given too much freedom in the 
early years, or (what is equally bad) 
no freedom at all. 


There is still another group of 
children who rebel against this op- 
pression and complete lack of free- 
dom. Outwardly they accept their 
fate quietly. They answer, “Yes, 
ma’am,” or “No, sir,” with satisfy- 
ing readiness. They cause no out- 
ward disturbance. But they are al- 
ways on the watch for ways and 
means of getting even. Because a 
child is young it does not necessarily 
mean he is stripped of all ability to 
come to conclusions. He is ordinar- 
ily endowed somehow with a native 
talent of spotting a phony at a hun- 
dred yards. He realizes that the reins 
guiding him have been pulled up too 
tightly. So he expresses no wish or 
desire of his own. To him it just 
doesn’t seem fair and right to accept 
all these restrictions with a friendly 
smile. At the same time he knows 
he is expected by his elders to do so. 
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This group will devise methods of 
getting even. They themselves begin 
to live by covering up their true 
selves. They subconsciously grow in 
hypocrisy. When they outwardly say, 
“Yes, ma’am” or “No, sir,” they can 
very easily be snickering on the in- 
side, because they, and they alone, 
know they don’t mean a word of 
what they say. Later on, their hypoc- 
risy and insincerity can break out in 
a rash of prankish occurrences. The 
sisters in Catholic schools are rather 
clever in sizing up a character in the 
6th, 7th, or 8th grade. They will tell 
a parent: “Your boy sometimes ap- 
pears to be sneaky.” And he may 
very well be. But the important 
thing is to find out why. 


HE same holds true for young 

people (and older ones) who 
are hardboiled aggressives. By oppos- 
ing authority, by breaking the clear- 
est regulations of the school, by talk- 
ing back to the teacher or coach or 
priest, such a child is showing that 
he has set up a defense position 
against them. It will probably take 
him years before he realizes he has 
been living behind a mask. Others, 
who insist on authority and discipline 
for him, may be feeding the very 
fault they are trying to starve. By 
their insistence, they are doing noth- 
ing to help such a child realize how 
untrue he has been toward himself 
and others. 


If a child is not allowed to enjoy 
his early years —— with limitations 
and freedom reasonably balanced in 
his life by wise parents — if a child 
is raised up by brass knuckles and 
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fearful oppression, he will be ever 
on the lookout for the opportunity of 
getting even. Sometimes, as we said 
above, he will do this openly under 
the guise of a defense position. It is 
much worse when he does this secret- 
ly — and succeeds. 


Accidentally he may hit on a hid- 
den source of enjoyment. Sex in its 
most primitive form can be one hid- 
den source. He knows instinctively 
that such a pleasure with himself 
would not be accepted by society in 
the living room. But somehow he 
gets a kick out of knowing that all 
society — parents, teachers, police- 
men, nobody—can prevent him from 
this enjoyment when it is acquired 
secretly. 

The same holds true for the child 
who becomes a regular liar. Some- 
times he will lie simply because he 
gets a sheer delight in spreading con- 
fusion. This pleasure is his very own, 
buried deep in his soul. The parents 
can spank him, yell at him, send him 
to bed without his supper. And while 
they sit around the kitchen table, 
confronted with the problem that 
their child has become a regular, 
round-the-clock liar, he is secretly 
enjoying the confusion he caused 
(though he regrets having lost his 
supper). He likes this more and more 
because, without his help, his parents 
will never come to know why he lies. 


Later on this same child can skip 
from one fault to another. His only 
concern is keeping his faults secret. 
As long as he doesn’t get caught he 
is all right. He can enjoy being cruel 
to other human beings, too. Did you 
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ever see a child beat a defenseless 
dog or cat? Ask him why he did it. 
“I dunno!” He knows, but you are 
not the one to whom he is about to 
reveal his secret. The child who beats 
the dog without reason can easily de- 
velop, with a little coaching, into the 
factory superintendent who lashes his 
subordinates with his tongue unmer- 
cifully. His workers will stand on 
their heads to get along with him, be- 
cause they need the job. They will 
try during the coffee-break to figure 
out why he is so mean, so cruel. 
They might as well look for dandruff 
on a beetle’s back. Very rarely will 
they discover their boss’s secret 
pleasure in being cruel to others. 


Many of the other faults and sins 
in the world can sometimes be traced 
back to an over-restricted childhood. 

It is not healthy to give a child too 
much freedom in regard to his own 
wishes and desires. If you do, you 
will spoil such a child. It is equally 
harmful to give him no freedom at 
all. He will not become spoiled in the 
accepted sense of that particular 
term; but he may “go bad” later in 
life. There is a delicate balance to 
be acquired in the training of a 
child: that balance is expressed 
beautifully in the expression: “Bring 
up your children in the holy love 
and fear of God!” 


And that is something which par- 
ents do not learn in a day. It takes 
long patience, much time, much ef- 
fort. It also calls for much prayer; 
and if parents pray for help in this 
tremendous task, God will be right 
there with all the help they need. 
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readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


Change of Pace! 

This money I am enclosing with my let- 
ter for my subscription is probably the 
last money you will ever get from me. 
You are about to lose a “good” customer. 
Want to know why? Because I have been 
reading your little publication “religiously” 
now for some time and I have finally 
reached perfection. I am quite certain by 
now that the Church cannot pass me by 
when they canonize some of their most 
humble peasants. So add it up, Fathers. 
It will be your loss. I don’t see why it is 
necessary for me to read your little maga- 
zine any more. On the level, now, I do 
not believe I have ever read anything more 
interesting, more engrossing, more down- 
to-earth and good for my soul, which 
after all is the only real reason for living 
— to get my soul ready for heaven. Keep 
it coming! 
N. N. J. J. G. 
To Clear Up a Point 

In your article on Wasted Opportunities 
for Holy Communion in the February is- 
sue you say that such sins as profanity, 
lying, irreverent use of God’s name, lis- 
tening to or telling immodest jokes, and 
other mentioned actions are not serious 
sins. This is, indeed, a revelation. My first 
reaction was to realize that the article, in 
this one point, was in complete opposition 
to all my grade school and high school 
training, and also that I had never en- 
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countered this thought in any retreat, 
Catholic paper, or sermon. My second 
reaction was one of speculation about how 
the article would affect others. My 17- 
year-old son can now refute all I’ve tried 
to tell him about the regard he should 
have for the second commandment of 
God. My 15-year-old daughter can now 
tell and listen to immodest jokes without 
having to worry about going to hell. She 
can take the article to school and show 
her religion teacher this particular para- 
graph and inquire as to why she (the 
teacher) was so misinformed and scrupu- 
lous. 

Oak Lawn, Ill. J. P. S. 


© We preface our answer by saying that 
we wrote a long, personal letter to the 
writer of the above retort to the address 
he gave. The letter was returned by the 
post office department marked, “Un- 
known.” Nevertheless, since we received 
other letters on this point, we give our 
answer now. In the paragraph of the article 
referred to, the writer was speaking ex- 
plicitly to “many devout people,” who 
have mistaken ideas about what sins are 
serious. This is important to note. That 
there are devout people who have mis- 
taken ideas about the seriousness of sins 
is a fact. How they get these ideas is an- 
other question, which has many times 
been a baffling mystery to us. In that same 
paragraph, the writer of the article pre- 
faced his enumeration of sins with the 
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remark: “To settle this (doubt) once and 
for always, we need only ask our confessor 
if any of our usual sins are of a serious 
nature.” That certainly is good advice, 
and leaves the individual free to get his 
conscience settled by personal interview 
with his confessor. The sins mentioned in 
the paragraph, let us emphasize, are not 
in themselves serious sins. It is NOT a 
serious sin to use God’s name irreverently, 
to tell a lie, or to tell IMMODEST jokes, 
etc. These are ordinarily venial sins. Per- 
haps it would have helped to add an ex- 
planation about the word IMMODEST. 
An immodest joke is different from an 
obscene joke. A story that is immodest 
will not, ordinarily, cause or occasion 
serious temptation to impure thoughts. It 
is an “off-color” joke. An obscene or 
downright impure joke or story is some- 
thing else, and the telling of it, or lis- 
tening to it, is a serious sin if impure 
pleasure is taken in it, or if it causes or 
occasions real temptation against purity, 
even in thought. When the author referred 
to “passing bad thoughts’ he clearly meant 
thoughts which are not dwelt on deliber- 
ately. If any reader still has doubts about 
this matter, let him, we say again, consult 
his confessor. The writer of the above let- 
ter referred to the effect of the article on 
his children, saying that now they could do 
practically what they wanted in regard to 
the points mentioned. May we point out 
that when we say an act is not a mortal 
sin, that it is still, ordinarily, a venial sin? 
And venial sins are something, indeed, to 
be reckoned with — especially when we 
get to purgatory. The point in the article 
was that these venial sins do not keep us 
from receiving Holy Communion. If we 
say that to miss a part of the Mass on 
Sunday — let’s say to come late enough 
to miss everything up to the Gospel, and 
then to remain for the rest of Mass — is 
not a mortal sin, does that mean that 


everybody may therefore say, “Good! 
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Now I don’t have to get to Mass until the 
priest begins to read the Gospel?” Some 
Catholics seem to think so, because they 
seem to make it a point to get to Mass 
just in time for the Gospel or the offer- 
tory. It is quite a mistake to label venial 
sins as mortal sins, and it is also quite a 
mistake to make no account of venial sins 
at all. 
The editors 


Same Subject 


Many thanks for your timely article, 
“Wasted Opportunities for Holy Com- 
munion!” If there are as many people 
across the country who have been as mis- 
taken about being able to receive Com- 
munion with venial sins on their soul as 
there are in our family and circle of 
friends, I know that this article must have 
aided many. I’m sure that this year Lent 
will be the beginning of a more spiritual 
life for our family because of the more 
frequent reception of Holy Communion. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Mrs. W. D. 


Catholic and Public Schools 


Being a Catholic who taught in the 
public schools before marriage and hav- 
ing a subsequent family of five children 
to raise, I have some questions to ask of 
the two parents who objected to Catholic 
schools in your February issue. 1) How 
could any teacher be more dedicated than 
a sister? 2) How much religion or, for 
that matter, any subject can a mother and 
father give their children after they have 
been teaching in school all day? 3) How 
many unsettled characters are you apt to 
come into contact with in any large group 
of teachers? 4) How much Catholic edu- 
cation have these teachers received them- 
selves? They seem to know so little about 
the whole concept of education. 

N. N. Ex-teacher, full-time mother. 
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Mothers Who Dislike Children 

The mother’s letter in the January 
SIDEGLANCES really interested me. I 
can’t believe that she really dislikes chil- 
dren. Certainly she is not alone in her 
boredom with the many unpleasant chores 
that are a big part of child care. She 
should not feel that there is something 
wrong with her because she finds her job 
hard. However there is one point I would 
like to make. I think that priests in gen- 
eral are inclined to take the unrealistic 
view of large families. You all talk about 
the joys of a large family, etc., but don’t 
seem to understand what it’s really like. 
I admit it’s worth it, and it’s what we're 
supposed to be doing with our lives, but 
sometimes it gets very discouraging. It is 
horrible at times trying to make ends 
meet financially, and it doesn’t help that 
we are physically exhausted most of the 
time. I don’t think you understand how 
frightening it is to think of having more 
children when your strength is gone and 
the pocketbook is empty. Also we are 
women and still have a little vanity, and 
it hurts to be taken for 50 when you are 
just an old-looking 34. It also hurts to 
have people look at you as if you were 
a freak when they hear that you have 
seven children. I hope you will write 
something to encourage those of us in 
this situation. And how about some arti- 
cles on how to keep from going berserk 
during the long winter months when we 
are trapped indoors with the little darl- 
ings? Sometimes I think I am turning into 
a positive witch, with my _ hollering, 
screaming, etc. People say that children in 
big families are less selfish than others, 
but it’s not true in our house. What am 
I doing wrong? 
Springfield, Mass. Mrs. H. R. 


© In regard to priests’ lack of understand- 
ing of the problems of mothers of large 
families, it is a sad truth that people in 
one walk of life never fully understand 
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the hardships of those in another. This 
is as true of lay people looking at a priest's 
life as it is of a priest looking at lay peo- 
ple’s lives. Each one of us has to win his 
own battle with life, and try as best he 
can to understand and help those who 
have problems different from ours... . 
This harried mother gives us one lead as 
to what might make her home more peace- 
ful. She must learn to stop “hollering and 
screaming. ...” To say that this is im- 
possible is to sign off on one of the most 
important of all domestic virtues, patience. 
A screaming mother makes screaming 
children, and then the mother succumbs to 
self-pity because her children quarrel and 
scream. Only God’s grace, won by prayer 
and combined with self-examination, can 
dispel the demon of self-pity, whether it 
is inspired by the mean remarks of neigh- 
bors or by faults that keep turmoil boiling 
in the home. 
The editors 


Note of Thanks 

I am the mother whose letter you dis- 
cussed and answered in SIDEGLANCES 
in your January issue, under the heading, 
“For Mothers Who Dislike Children.” I 
thank you very much for the wonderful 
answer you gave my letter. My husband 
says you have hit the nail squarely on the 
head in pointing up my misguided notion 
of enjoyment, and I must agree. I have 
studied your answer carefully and I shall 
re-read it often, as I intend to follow 
your advice exactly. 
Oregon N. N. 


One Child To Care for 

It has been quite some time ago that 
you printed a letter from a mother of a 
large family, voicing the sentiment that 
it was all well and good for the Church 
to preach against birth control and to 
point to the Blessed Virgin as a model 
mother. The mother added that maybe 
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we could be better mothers if we had only 
one child to care for. I always thought 
along these same lines (I have 9 boys 
and 2 girls) until recently. Our oldest 
boy, 18, literally tore his ring finger off 
in a freak accident. We were with him in 
the hospital as he lay for an hour on a 
cart outside the operating room writhing 
in agony. As I prayed for him, I wished 
that I could suffer in his place. The 
thought crossed my mind, “What must 
our Blessed Mother have lived with all 
her life, knowing that her Son would be 
ridiculed, mocked, torwured and crucified?” 
How her heart must have ached each time 
she looked at Him, knowing what was 
to come! This was her only Son! Do you 
think it was easy for her? The doctor did 
a wonderful piece of surgical work in re- 
moving the remnants of my boy’s finger, 
but I still am not used to seeing his hand 
without the finger, and a pang goes 
through my heart each time I see it. I 
would much rather rear a lot of children 
with the hope that they may each have a 
chance to lead a cheerful, fruitful life 
than to have only one who I knew would 
be doomed to endure the sufferings of 
our Lord. 


Crookston, Minn. Mrs. A. B. 


What Does Johnny Learn? 


Some time ago you published a letter 
in which a mother said that our children 
were being infected with tendencies to- 
ward materialism by the stories in their 
reading books. I do not believe that the 
stories in our lower-grade readers are con- 
tributing too much toward materialism, 
although they can be improved upon. 
What I believe is contributing to material- 
ism in our children is this: go back to 
when a child is baptized. The holy sacra- 
ment is covered up with fine clothes for 
the baby, gifts for the godparents, a big 
dinner party, etc. Comes the First Com- 
munion. Same thing over again; only this 
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time the children in school brag to each 
other how much their aunt or grandmoth- 
er gave them. One child received about 
fifty dollars. My son did not get any 
money. Then comes confirmation, gradua- 
tion, which are all reasons for gifts and 
money. By the time the sacrament of 
matrimony is received it becomes a holy 
show. There is a line in the Litany of 
Our Lady of Fatima: “Dear Lady of 
Fatima, give us back our ancient fervor.” 
How much more could be added to this! 
Give us back our priests who will stand 
at the altar and tell the people off. We 
need a little shaking up now and then. 
We need to be awakened to the serious- 
ness of the Catholic faith. No matter what 
I say in my home (my husband is not a 
Catholic), what the good sisters and 
priests say holds much more weight and 
influence. So lets start with the children, 
teaching them the ideals of goodness and 
virtue from the lives of heroes and saints, 
teaching them the importance of the sac- 
raments, the beauty of singing Catholic 
hymns together, the responses and prayers 
at Mass, the meaning of the Mass in our 
lives, and maybe the older folks will 
wake up. 


Penna. M. B. S. 


Parish Problem 


This is in regard to the article, “Too 
Much Authority.” Granting the divine and 
human authority of the Church, granting 
the supremacy of the bishops as the suc- 
cessors of the apostles and the office of 
the priests as helpers of the bishops in the 
care of souls — is it not allowable for a 
representative group of laymen to send up 
a plea to the bishop in cases of obvious 
negligence or incapacity of a priest, even 
as one might send up a plea to a saint or 
to Almighty God, since it is conceivable 
that a bishop might not be fully informed 
of a local situation? In a case of grave 
scandal would it not be the duty of the 
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laymen to inform the bishop with the sole 
motive of protecting the welfare of souls 
— leaving the decision to him, obviously 
since his is the power to teach, to sanctify 
and to rule the members of the Church? 
If I have now given an impression of a 
Gestapo laity I have not meant that, ei- 
ther. I am fully in accord with your “Oth- 
er Side of the Picture” feature letter by 
Mrs. D. U., a most satisfying piece of 
writing about the circumstances of a 
priest’s life. 

N.N. N.N. 
® Certainly such an appeal to the bishop 
is in order, if the situation warrants it. 
But obviously it is not something to be 
made without serious reasons, or merely 
for reasons of personal dislike. 

The editors 


Joy in the Choir 

Regarding the article on choirs in the 
December issue. In my parish, we have 
a nice senior choir with three part har- 
mony (I sing alto) and a good children’s 
choir. The children’s choir sings mostly 
hymns at the 8:15 Mass, and the senior 
choir sings at the 10:30 Mass. We re- 
hearse one evening a week, and are now 
learning a new Mass. Due to the fact that 
my husband goes to the Christian Science 
church at 10:30 in Worcester (10 miles 
away), I have to go to 8:15 Mass and 
sO cannot sing in any choir at Mass. 
However, I go to rehearsal faithfully every 
week and build all other activities around 
it. Choir is the most important outside 
interest I have. However, I cannot take 
credit for being unselfish or sacrificing 
because choir is so much fun that I enjoy 
it more than any other activity. All of us 
in the choir do. It is a challenge to learn 
a new Mass once or twice a year. The 
only suggestion I could make to your 
organist correspondent is that she make 
the rehearsals challenging enough to be 
interesting (and truly God’s music in our 
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Church is the most fascinating, and beau- 
tiful music anywhere) so that, like my- 
self, the choir members will be sorry 
when each rehearsal is over. 


Holden, Mass. Mrs. D. C. 


Always Be Daring! 

The letter from the two sailors in your 
February issue in regard to worrying 
about how parents will be able to support 
future children inspires these thoughts. 1 
personally do not believe there is any 
such thing as security in this life, — so- 
cial or otherwise. I believe in the motto, 
“Toujour laudace!” Always be daring! 
And I have never seen a sincerely religious 
family, Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish, 
that was impoverished. On the 9th of 
July, 1942, I married the superintending- 
principal of the high school where I was 
teaching. Twelve days later I was induct- 
ed in the army. My pay was to be fifty 
dollars a month as far as I then knew. 
Her pay was, believe me, quite high for 
a young woman. Just before our wed- 
ding she gave me a book on rhythm. I 
told her that rhythm was permitted by 
the Church under certain circumstances; 
that the Church didn’t altogether like 
rhythm although she permitted it. To me 
rhythm wasn’t a bit daring. Somehow it 
showed a lack of confidence in God. We 
decided to take our problem to a theo- 
logian in a nearby seminary. The result 
was our decision to GO FOR BROKE. 
Sure enough that November my wife re- 
signed her position, and came to follow 
me from post to post in the army. I smile 
now to think of one thing that theologian 
told us. He said he thought we were not 
apt to have children. We were, in his 
opinion, too old. Anyway I was a private, 
corporal, second lieutenant, all in the first 
seven months in the army. I served in the 
European theatre for four months. While 
in the army (two years and nine months) 
two children were born. Uncle Sam took 
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good care of us. We now have five chil- 
dren. Nothing has even approached se- 
curity in our lives. The Sioux Indians, 
who upon awakening in the morning had 
to worry about hunting for their daily 
food, were more secure than I. And like 
the Sioux sometimes we have an abun- 
dance and sometimes not, but we are nev- 
er impoverished, that is, dejected, hun- 
gry, inadequately dressed or housed. We 
never fail to get by. My advice to you 
sailors would be to marry a sincerely re- 
ligious girl of your own faith. Buy a piece 
of land about three hundred feet by three 
hundred feet in the sticks, dig the founda- 
tion and build a house with six big bed- 
rooms and the possibility of further ex- 
pansion, then fill it with at least sixteen 
children of your own. Do not do a bit of 
work on Sunday. Go to church. Fear 
God. And always be daring! 

N. Y. E. J. H. 


That They May Understand! 

Today my husband brought home a 
copy of THE LIGUORIAN pamphlet, 
“Why Catholics Cannot Be Freemasons.” 
After careful and unbiased consideration, 
I found the contents comparable to some 
cheap politician’s speech — the kind that, 
having no personal attributes to present, 
chose to better himself by belittling his 
opponent. After eight years of abiding by 
my pre-marital pledge to the Church, I 
find myself becoming more and more dis- 
illusioned and heartsick that my children 
are to be taught hate and intolerance. I 
am praying now that they will have an in. 
stilled sense of right and wrong and above 
all tolerance and love of their fellow men. 
To think that literature of this sort will be 
presented to them breaks my heart, for it 
certainly does not encourage world peace 
and fine principles, which the next genera- 
tion will sorely need. I pray that God will 
give Messrs. Miller and Doherty, who 
wrote the pamphlet, insight toward con- 
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structive work, rather than nurture their 
cancer of bigotry. 

Methuen, Mass. Mrs. N. W. C. 
®@ This good lady must have skipped en- 
turely the quotations from Masonic sources 
in the pamphlet she mentions, which were 
used solely to show Catholics that there 
is reason behind the Church’s prohibition 
against Catholics’ becoming freemasons. 
Surely it is not “bigotry” to accept facts 
and records as reasons for forming a right 
conscience. 

The editors 


Kind Words 

I can’t tell you how much good we get 
out of your magazine. I only wish it were 
published more often, so that I would 
have to take time off from household mat- 
ters and think more about God and how I 
can get closer to Him. You have stimulated 
me to more Catholic reading, and I seem 
to find time now for a few chapters of the 
Imitation of Christ each day, even though 
1 have three small children and a new 
home to take care of. Such reading has 
given me strength and courage so that I 
feel there is no problem I cannot, with 
God’s help, face and work out. 
Michigan Mrs. W. B. 


You might be interested in an excerpt 
from a letter I received from a friend to 
whom I sent THE LIGUORIAN as a 
birthday gift. “Just had to drop you a 
note to let you know how very much I am 
enjoying THE LIGUORIAN. I’m certainly 
learning things, too, that I’ve always been 
hazy about. I pass on my copies to others 
here at the office. Three girls read them 
after me and then one girl takes them 
home to her family, and from there they 
will probably go on to others. One thing 
that continually surprises me is the liberal 
view taken on so many issues. My sincere 
thanks for such a wonderful gift!” 
Rivera, Calif. Mrs. C. D. 
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No Change in a Changing 


In spite of persecutions, heresies, schisms 


World 


and scandals among her members the 
Catholic Church today is the 


same 


Church which Christ built on the rock 


LAWRENCE P. EVERETT, C.SS.R. 


HE complete set of Montgom- 

ery Ward’s catalogues down 
through the years reflects vividly the 
changeableness of human things. In 
no two of them, from one year to 
the next, will you find identical styles 
in clothing, in kitchen appliances, or 
gardening supplies. Change is char- 
acteristic of human nature; the in- 
evitable outgrowth of man’s constant- 
ly burning desire to better himself. 

Into this ever-changing world of 
human habits God introduced the 
changeless bride of Christ, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, almost two 
thousand years ago. Humanly speak- 
ing, we can say that no organization 
had less chance of remaining un- 
changed in it than did she; rather, 
she seemed doomed to extinction 
from the start. 

Organizing a handful of poor, il- 
literate fishermen from the Sea of 
Galilee, Christ sent them into the 
four corners of the world like sheep 
to the slaughter. To men and women 
steeped in pagan Greek and Roman 
culture they preached a doctrine 
which Christ predicted would be- 
come a stumbling-block even to the 
God-fearing Jews. Where wealth was 
synonymous with power and success, 
they taught, “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
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heaven.” To the proud they an- 
nounced, “Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall possess the land.” They 
exhorted men and women, who 
cursed constantly under the lash of 
oppression, to carry their crosses pa- 
tiently in the steps of their divine 
Master. In a society wherein lust af- 
ter the pleasures of the flesh was 
man’s chief diversion, they repeated 
the unheard of words of Christ, 
“Blessed are the clean of heart, for 
they shall see God.” 

Persecuted beyond the point of 
human endurance by Nero only thirty 
years after her birth, by Domitian 
after him, and then by the swords of 
Trajan, Marcus Aurelius and Dio- 
cletian, the blood of her martyrs fer- 
tilized the soil of pagan Rome upon 
which the vine and the branches of 
Catholicism fed. Out of the rubble 
of the once great coliseum, the Ro- 
man forum, the temples of Saturn 
and Faustina and Vesta rose the 
glorious basilicas of Christendom. 
The bones of Rome’s mighty em- 
perors are lost forever while the 
tomb of Peter, who entered their 
capital without rod or staff, without 
gold or silver, will be venerated there 
until the end of time. 

Torn apart from within by the 
heresies of some of her intellectuals 
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who denied her teachings, and by the 
schisms of those of her flock who re- 
fused to submit to her jurisdiction, 
the Church survived and now num- 
bers over five hundred million mem- 
bers. And she survived, too, what 
was the greatest single factor which, 
humanly speaking, should have 
doomed her to miserable failure: 
scandals among her popes, bishops 
and priests. Speaking of the Church 
which He would one day establish, 
our divine Saviour likened it to a fish 
net which gathers in all kinds of fish, 
both good and bad. And on another 
occasion He said, “Woe to him 
through whom scandal comes. It 
were better for him that a millstone 
be tied around his neck and that he 
be cast into the middle of the sea.” 


As any student of the history of 
the Catholic Church knows, the scan- 
dals of which Christ spoke have come 
and doubtless will appear again. 
There have been scandals which 
rocked the very papacy itself. For 
His own good purposes Christ allow- 
ed the Chair of Peter to be occupied 
by the “monstrously bad man,” Pope 
Alexander VI, the treacherous and 
dissolute Benedict IX, and the Ren- 
aissance popes of nepotism who 
reigned from 1471 to 1517. Amongst 
the cardinals of the Middle Ages 
were men who were unworthy, to 
say the least. And there was Cardi- 
nal Wolsey of England, great poli- 
tician but poor churchman, who nev- 
er even saw the cathedrals of the five 
sees from which he drew enormous 
revenues; and Cardinal Richelieu of 
France, for whom the art of diplo- 
macy could overcome conscience in 
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regard to Catholic integrity. And to- 
day, too, there are occasional priests 
and religious who have lost sight of 
the dignity of their calling and may 
one day merit the curse of Christ, 
“Depart from me. I know you not.” 


How foolish are they who try to 
deny what our divine Saviour Him- 
self predicted would happen when 
He likened His Church to a net con- 
taining both good and bad fish. 
Speaking of the divine origin of the 
Catholic Church in an encyclical let- 
ter to the bishops and clergy of 
France in 1899, Pope Leo XIII said: 

“|. . because the Church, which 
continues amongst men the life of 
the Incarnate Word, is made up of a 
divine element and a human element, 
this latter ought to be explained by 
masters and studied by pupils with 
great honesty. As it is said in the 
book of Job, ‘God has no need of 
our lies.’ (Job 13:7) 

“The historian of the Church will 
the more forcibly set forth her divine 
origin, superior to every conception 
of the mere earthly and natural or- 
der, the more faithful he is in disguis- 
ing none of the trials which the faults 
of her children, and sometimes even 
of her ministers, have caused the 
spouse of Christ to endure in the 
course of centuries. Studied in this 
manner, Church history, of itself 
alone, constitutes a magnificent and 
conclusive demonstration of the truth 
and of the divinity of Christianity.” 


BVIOUSLY, the Catholic 
Church is not a human but a 
divine institution. Otherwise she 
could not possibly have lasted over 
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two thousand years, adding thou- 
sands of new members to the fold 
every year. But because her mem- 
bers are human she is subject to 
many of the same influences which 
have destroyed merely human socie- 
ties. She must live in the midst of 
and contend with the uncertainties 
of human life and behavior; she must 
patiently bear the infidelities and 
weaknesses of some of her own chil- 
dren while striving to stave off the 
persecutions of the world which 
hates her. And she is the constant 
object of the wrath of Satan, who 
knows that, together with Christ and 
Mary, she was instituted to “crush 
his head beneath her immaculate 
foot!” Yet, no force on earth will 
ever be able to destroy her; for no 
power on earth is comparable in 
strength to the hosts of hell, and 
Christ said that not even they shall 
prevail against her. For her soul is 
the Holy Spirit dwelling within her 
as in a temple, guiding, nourishing, 
watching, protecting. She was found- 
ed by Christ who not only said, “It 
must needs be that scandals come 
...” but also promised, “I am with 
you all days even to the consumma- 
tion of the world.” 


Unfortunately, there are Catholics 
of “little faith” who fail to distinguish 
the human from the divine elements 
in the Church. Yet how foolishly un- 
reasonable is that Catholic who lets 
another human being stand between 
himself and Christ, no matter what 
be the dignity of his or her office! 
On judgment day it will be a poor 
defense, indeed, to say to Christ, “I 
left your Church because of what 
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Father Jones did.” Christ’s reply will 
surely be, “I will take care of him 
later; I’m concerned only with you 
now. Did you or did you not meas- 
ure up to the duties and responsibil- 
ities which were yours?” 


HANK God there are thousands 

upon thousands of priests and 
religious in the world today with a 
singleness of purpose: a burning de- 
sire to wear themselves out doing the 
work their divine Master sent them 
to do as they pass through life! 
Thank God there are zealous priests 
in every city in the land eager to 
feed God’s hungry with the Bread of 
Eternal Life; priests growing weary 
teaching God’s poor by word and 
example that Christ, their Master, 
was poor, and that their investments 
stored up in the kingdom of heaven 
will bring them dividends of everlast- 
ing riches long after the wealthy of 
this world have left all things behind 
them; priests and religious willing to 
grow old comforting those who twist 
in agony under the lash of sickness, 
soothing minds pierced with the 
thorns of sorrow, mending hearts 
broken open by the spear of misun- 
derstanding. 

The Catholic Church indeed has 
her human side, but the sincere Cath- 
olic is able to see past the human 
element to the divine source of 
strength at the Church’s heart. Nev- 
er does he allow anything human to 
cast a shadow over his belief in the 
fact that the Catholic Church is truly 
the bride of Christ, the extension in 
time of Him, Who is the way, the 
truth, and the life for all men who 
seek heaven as their goal. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Trust in God vs. Rhythm 


ROBLEM: I am a young married 

woman, and have reached a state of 
confusion (shared by others, I’m sure) as 
to just where trust in God for the future 
must give way to the prudent practice of 
rhythm. I am aware that Pope Pius XII 
has set down certain specific reasons, such 
as bad health of a mother, grave financial 
straits, etc., as justifying rhythm. But ’'m 
blessed with a wonderful husband who 
just does not believe that we have such 
grave reasons, and in my better moments 
I am inclined to agree with him. We are 
expecting our third child soon (the older 
of our two is two and a half), and it 
would be so easy for me to say that we 
just can’t afford another one until we have 
a down payment on a home and all our 
bills are paid up. Naturally we look for- 
ward to our income growing with the 
years, but so will the bills with many chil- 
dren, especially when it’s time to send 
them all through school and college. I’m 
sure that many Catholics use such reasons 
for practicing rhythm. But what I am 
wondering is this: Is it wrong for us not 
to use it; to expect that God Who gives 
life will also give the means to provide 
for it? Personally I would prefer to have 
babies two years apart, but at the same 
time I want to go along with my husband 
and leave these things to God. Am I just- 
ified in doing this, ignoring doctor’s advice 
(they all seem to urge mothers to hold 
back in having children), my mother’s ad- 
vice, and the constant recommendations 
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of the general public? Is it simply a mat- 


ter of one thing being good, and another 
better? 


OLUTION: For the present, there is 

one clear indication of God’s will for 
this particular mother, and that lies in the 
fact that her husband, who has the eco- 
nomic responsibility for the family and 
obviously also a great love for his wife, 
sees no gravely cogent reasons for prac- 
ticing rhythm, and therefore does not 
choose to agree to its practice. It cannot 
be too often stated that rhythm is lawful 
only when a husband and wife fully and 
mutually agree on it. There are, to be 
sure, extreme cases in which a husband 
refuses to consider the serious illness of 
his wife, or in which he refuses to work 
hard enough to support his family decent- 
ly. In such extreme cases his refusal to 
practice rhythm could be called unreason- 
able and even unjust. 

But this is clearly not one of those 
cases. Indeed, it may be said that in any 
doubtful case, the husband’s free consent 
to practice rhythm is necessary before it 
can be lawful. A wife may not insist on it 
because she alone, contrary to her hus- 
band’s reasonable judgment, feels that 
she has reason for it. 

Apart from that angle of the problem, 
a principle may be set down for the guid- 
ance of married couples. It is this: In car- 
rying out the primary duties of one’s 
State in life, it is a far better thing to 
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trust in God than to permit vague uncer- 
tainties of the future to induce fears and 
phobias that become obstacles to fulfilling 
those duties. It is true that in today’s 
world, with its emphasis on material com- 
forts, the best in educational conveniences, 
and the widespread propaganda against 
large families, rhythm is often adopted at 
the expense of trust in God. On the other 
hand there are those for whom rhythm is 
clearly an exercise of prudence, because 
of the serious illness-of the wife or the 
hopeless economic situation of the family. 
But worries about the distant future, about 
the problems that, 10 or 15 years later, 
may be connected with trying to give 
one’s children the best possible education, 
can always prudently give way to trust in 
God. 


This is not popular teaching, we repeat, 
in the midst of the secularism that afflicts 
so many Catholics, and completely rules 
so many who are not Catholics. Yet ex- 
perience proves that it is sound teaching. 
Thousands of parents, with never more 
than moderate means, have raised large 
families and given all their children an 
excellent education. They trusted God and 
loved God and raised their families ac- 
cording to His will, and He did not let 
them down in regard to any of the es- 
sentials of a good life. They who want 
everything figured out for them before- 
hand, even how they will send a child to 
college 15 years later, and limit their fam- 
ilies accordingly, often fall afoul of prob- 
lems far greater than the ones they tried 
to avoid. 





THE ROAD TO GOD 

The road that stretches before the feet of a man is a challenge to his heart 
long before it tests the strength of his legs. Our destiny is to run to the edge 
of the world and beyond, off into the darkness: sure for all our blindness, 
secure for all our helplessness, strong for all our weakness, gaily in love for 
all the pressure on our hearts. 

In that darkness beyond the world, we can begin to know the world and 
ourselves, though we see through the eyes of Another. We begin to under- 
stand that a man was not made to pace out his life behind the prison walls 
of nature, but to walk into the arms of God on a road that nature could never 
build. 


My Way of Life—Walter Farrell, O.P. 





NEXT WITNESS! 

An inspector of schools, on a visit to one of our Catholic schools, finally 
reached the kindergarten room on his tour of inspection and determined to 
put the tiny youngsters there through an intelligence test. With this in mind, 
he took his watch from his pocket shortly after entering the room; and then, 
a few moments afterwards, asked the children: 

“Now, boys and girls, who can tell me what was the first thing I did after 
entering the room?” 

A pause for reflection; then a little mite of a girl put up her hand. 

“Well, what was the first thing I did?” 

“Please, sir, you passed in front of Sister without saying “Excuse me.’” 
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In Praise of 


PROTESTANTS 


E HAD a tree trimmed on the 

church property not long ago, 
and as the work was going on a 
neighbor came strolling down the al- 
ley. His greeting to the man work- 
ing in the tree was, “Come down, 
Zacheus.” 

The remark is repeated here not 
for its intrinsic brilliance. It was on- 
ly a simple, homespun, commonplace 
jest, but the man in the tree under- 
stood the reference, the Biblical al- 
lusion. This, on the American scene 
today, is not commonplace. Indeed, 
Fulton Oursler, the noted lecturer 
and writer, is said to have under- 
taken his immensely successful pop- 
ularizations of the Old Testament 
and the life of Christ precisely be- 
cause he found that most of his audi- 
ence did not catch the Biblical ref- 
erences, even to such familiar inci- 
dents as the Prodigal Son, the thirty 
pieces of silver, the Good Samari- 
tan. These references should be fa- 
miliar enough to Catholics because 
the Gospel is read to them every 
Sunday. But over twenty years ago 
Nicholas Murray Butler, then Presi- 
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From a priest who is pastor of 
a parish in a predominantly 
Protestant community—less 
than 100 Catholics in the 
whole county! 


JAMES J. HIGGINS, C.SS.R. 


dent of Columbia University, had to 
complain that the generality of 
American audiences did not under- 
stand the Biblical allusions. There 
is an old story, probably apocryphal, 
which tells of a member of Parlia- 
ment who ended his speech with the 
assertion that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed as the lilies 
of the field. On being congratulated 
on such striking imagery and asked 
if it were his own coinage he con- 
scientiously admitted he seemed to 
have read it somewhere before. 

But here in this border state the 
neglect of the Scriptures is not as 
far advanced as in other parts of the 
English speaking world. In this we 
must praise our Protestant friends. 
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Indeed, this is not the only aspect 
of their life and practice that merits 
commendation. 

It may be of interest to other 
Catholics to share the reactions and 
reflections of one set down in a pre- 
dominantly Protestant community 
(fewer than 100 Catholics in the 
whole county) and to hear a word 
spoken in praise of some of the 
good points and virtues of our Prot- 
estant neighbors. 


High on the list of things to be 
commended would be, then, a rev- 
erence for and reading of the Word 
of God. If the faithful Protestant’s 
love of the Bible were simply an in- 
terest in a far away place and long 
ago time it would be, religiously 
speaking, a sterile thing indeed. I do 
not think it is merely an antiquarian 
hobby. I believe that the words of 
Father Louis Bouyer, himself a 
Protestant pastor before he became a 
Catholic and a priest, spoken of 
Protestants in France, are equally 
true applied to the United States. 
“In every case where the Protestant 
religion is more than a routine of 
church-going, personal devotion 
bears a clear and strikingly Biblical 
character. The basic act of religion 
on which pastors or parents insist is 
daily reading of the Bible, or at least 
of the Gospels. To be exact, a med- 
itative reading. . . . What do they 
seek in this reading and in the prayer 
it inspires? We answer categorically: 
God speaking to the soul, and acting 
in it.” (Spirit and Forms of Prot- 
estantism, Newman Press) 

Another point to be mentioned in 
praise of Protestants is their devotion 
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to Jesus, the Redeemer of mankind. 
This devotion to the person of Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour, how- 
ever, does not always mean a clear 
affirmation of His divinity, true God 
of true God, consubstantial with the 
Father. Such unambiguous formula- 
tions of truth are apt to be shunned, 
not only because we live in an age 
of “incredible religious illiteracy” to 
quote the phrase of Dr. Edwin T. 
Dahlberg, president of the National 
Council of Churches, but also be- 
cause the largest Protestant group 
here, variously known as the Chris- 
tian Church, Disciples of Christ, or 
Campbellites (after Alexander ~ 
Campbell, one of the leaders of this 
largest American-born group) ex- 
pressly sets its face against any state- 
ments of belief, or creeds, professing 
“no creed but the Bible.” Still, it 
would seem that most accept the full 
divinity of Christ, or would if the 
matter were fully explained to them. 


NLY last spring a situation de- 

veloped that illustrated this. A 
visiting lecturer to these parts, a 
Protestant minister, gave a favorable 
notice to the possibility that Christ 
did not actually die but only swooned 
away on the cross and then revived 
in the coolness of the tomb. This 
theory, one of the feebler attempts 
to explain away the empty but sealed 
and guarded tomb, had, at one time, 
a certain appeal for the semi-educat- 
ed or for the unbeliever, desperate 
in his attempts to hide himself when 
God walks among us. It is an ex- 
planation which ignores the histor- 
ical facts of the bloody sweat in the 
garden, the merciless scourging at 
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the pillar, the crowning with thorns, 
the way of the cross, the crucifixion, 
the piercing with the lance, the judg- 
ment of His friends that the victim 
was dead, the judgment of His ene- 
mies that He was dead, the judg- 
ment of the Roman official that He 
was dead. It asserts that the victim 
of these tortures was able to be re- 
stored to complete health in the rel- 
atively few hours of the entombment, 
without proper medicines and food, 
and so completely restored that He 
was able to roll away the stone un- 
aided, and, appearing to His friends, 
was sO vigorous in His reanimating 
of their flagging spirits that He was 
able to convince them that He had 
truly risen not just from the grave 
but from the dead by the power of 
God. And in testimony of this they 
and thousands gave their lives. 


It is, I say, an inane reconstruc- 
tion of the resurrection story, for if 
Christ simply revived, He could have 
been apprehended by the authorities; 
for the Jews would have reminded 
the Roman authority that Christ was 
under sentence of death, not of seem- 
ing death. And the theory and its 
presentation met here with an artic- 
ulate and vigorous rejection. The 
postmaster, in conversation with this 
writer, referred to it as the “old, dis- 
credited swoon theory.” The min- 
ister who brought the lecturer to 
these parts (although he did not 
sponsor the lecture in which this 
theory was broached) was quick to 
divorce himself from any responsi- 
bility for this view, and, I fear, is 
still explaining that it was not his 
idea. 
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Another point in favor of Prot- 
estants is that the average faithful 
Protestant feels a lively sense of fi- 
nancial responsibility for the church 
and its works. He may not go to 
church every Sunday, but it is plain 
to him that he must support the 
work of God which he feels his 
church and its projects are. There- 
fore, he does not think it improper 
for the church to ask for a pledge. 
Since he regards this support of the 
church as support of God’s work, he 
regards it as a serious duty. If it is 
a serious duty, it must be faced and 
discharged in a serious way, with the 
care and forethought you would give 
to other serious matters, in the same 
business-like way you would plan 
for meeting the payments on the 
house or car or television. 


Many Protestants give tithes, one 
tenth of their income, under the con- 
viction that if God asked that in the 
Old Testament of people who lived 
only in anticipation of the Redeem- 
er, it is not. an unreasonable 
amount to ask from those who live 
in the years of our Lord. 


I have heard stories of people who, 
even in the dark days of the depres- 
sion, would bring home their wages 
on Saturday night and budget their 
expenses for the week. The first item 
that was budgeted for, as they sat 
around the kitchen table, was God 
and His work. The most generous 
contributor in our small parish is a 
young woman, a convert, who works 
in the mills and tithes. I have heard 
of another convert, a railroad work- 
er, who, when forced to work on 
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Sunday, gave that day’s pay to the 
Lord. The three hundred thousand 
Seventh Day Adventists gave almost 
fifty million dollars in one year. This 
averages out about $166 a member. 
(Figures from Yearbook of Amer- 
ican Churches, 1957.) This spirit of 
generosity deserves the praise of God 
and man. It reflects a sense of com- 
mitment to Christ, to use a Protestant 
phrase. For a man’s money is part of 
him, as is his property, and how gen- 
erously he parts with his substance 
indicates how truly he has given him- 
self to God, how sincerely he wishes 
to heal the ancient divorce of God 
and man worked by our enemy in 
the first days of our history. 


Another feature of Protestant life 
we can admire is the active part the 
lay people take in the educational 
program for the young. The local 
Baptist minister took me through the 
new Baptist educational building. It 
is a well-appointed graded school. 
And it is staffed on Sundays by men 
and women who prepare themselves 
for the task of teaching by special 
training courses. This indicates a 
commendable seriousness in the ap- 
proach to the problem of religious in- 
struction. The more serious this ap- 
proach, the more the reasonableness 
and necessity of the religious school 
will emerge in minds unclouded by 
prejudice and unreal fears about na- 
tional unity. Indeed, it should be re- 
membered that there are already al- 
most three thousand Christian Day 
Schools under Protestant auspices in 
the United States. The Seventh Day 
Adventists alone have over 900 and 
the Missouri Synod Lutherans 1171. 
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HE use of the name of God is 

often a barometer of our rev- 
erence for God. How we use His 
name indicates the reality and vital- 
ity of our conviction that God is 
above all, the Lord of all His crea- 
tion, the Totally Other, to use Til- 
lich’s expression, before Whom man 
is as nothing. It is my impression that 
amongst these people the name of 
God is not profaned, and that there 
is a healthy social climate of disap- 
proval for any misuse of His name. 


It is probably true, as William 
Whalen remarks in his book, Separ- 
ated Brethren, that Protestantism has 
so far reinforced rather than circum- 
vented racial segregation in this 
democracy, and that eleven o’clock 
on Sunday morning is the most segre- 
gated hour in American life. But this 
failure to realize fully the implica- 
tions of Christ’s teaching, resulting 
in a reluctance to worship with those 
of another color, a childish reaction, 
is not peculiar to Protestant Christi- 
anity, as this writer can well testify. 
And it is to the credit of the Prot- 
estant people here, that though they 
do have segregated churches, school 
integration, an upheaval of more than 
a century’s previous practice and 
custom, went off without incident. 
The colored students take part in 
plays, in athletics, in the band and 
concerts. And the white people sit 
down at least in the same room or 
yard with the colored people at a 
school-sponsored ice cream social. 


In the Encyclical Humani Generis 
Pope Pius XII, after outlining some 
of the prevalent thought schemes of 
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our day, reminds Catholic theologians 
that they must acquaint themselves 
with these speculations, take them in- 
to account and have a thorough un- 
derstanding of them. “There is no 
curing a disease unless you have 
made a study of its symptoms. More- 
over, there is some truth underlying 
even these wrong-headed ideas: yes, 
and they spur the mind on to study 
and weigh certain truths, philosoph- 
ical and theological, more carefully 
than we otherwise should.” 

And if we wish to bring our sep- 
arated brethren back to the unity of 


the one flock and one shepherd, that 
they may all be one, as Christ pray- 
ed, so that the world may believe, 
we must study Protestantism in the 
communities where it has life. As 
Father Louis Bouyer says, in his 
Spirit and Forms of Protestantism, 
“Any discussion on Protestantism 
which does not start from this point 
risks ending up in logical webs which 
bear no relations to reality.” 

It is to help toward an under- 
standing of Protestantism as it is lived 
in one small section that these few 
lines were written. 





IN PRAISE OF BACK PEWS 


Father Joseph Cosgrove of far-off Formosa respectfully submits the thesis 
that the back pews of most mission churches on that distant island hold more 
bumptious faith than the rest of the chapel combined: 

“Indeed, it is hard to take one’s eyes from the back pews lest the little 
people, roaming and crawling about, wander off. It’s a noisy place, but the 
angels tread there lightly. Those over seven usually find their way up front 
and stay there; but the little people reconnoiter by the back doors, in a world 
I have come to regard as a combined angel-fold and bargain basement. The 
mothers are steeped in loud prayer, but their charges are steeped in various 


missions. 


“Most American sisters would get holy horrors there. The tots try to shinny 
up the holy water font; some get to the top; some fall in it. They crawl under 
the pews, inspect the organ, and try to imitate their elders by genuflecting 
as they pass the aisle, only to fall down. Every once in a while some mother 
reaches out and gives her child a lusty wallop. A lovely old blind lady in the 
congregation notices when the noise gets too loud. She starts out in the gen- 
eral direction of the noise and swings expertly until a little angel is silenced 


for a while. 


“At other times old Widow Huang takes it on herself to rise, genuflect 
with dignity and then backhand any child making too much noise not di- 
rected to the Lord. Sometimes a youngster crawls into the sanctuary and 
starts for the altar, but is quickly retrieved by some village elder. Perhaps I 
should insist on better order, but if I tell the mothers to keep their tots at 
home, the mothers will stay there, too. I’m sure that there is a certain divine 
humor overlooking this bumptious and noisy scene, and that’s why the back 


pews are dear to me.” 
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Patrons for the 
Month of 


MAY 


J. FITZPATRICK, C.SS.R. 


T. DYMPNA, whose feastday is 
May 15, has been selected as 
“patron of the month” for May. She 
is worthy of special mention because 
she is invoked in cases of mental ill- 
ness in its many forms. 

Mental illness is one of the major 
problems of our day. It is a problem 
more serious and widespread than 
heart disease, cancer and polio com- 
bined. More than half of all the 
available hospital beds in this coun- 
try are occupied by the mentally ill. 
New hospitals for their care are con- 
stantly being built, and there still 
remains a shortage of space and in- 
adequate facilities. 

So St. Dympna has her hands full 
to pray that the general situation may 
be alleviated, and also to pray for 
the poor individual sufferers of men- 
tal illness and for their families who 
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suffer with them. There is in fact no 
cross heavier to bear for all imme- 
diately concerned. 

Here is St. Dympna’s story which, 
it must be confessed, has become 
somewhat shrouded in legend. She 
was born in the 6th century in Ire- 
land, daughter of a pagan chieftain, 
but at an early age she secretly be- 
came a Christian. When her father, 
betraying clear signs of mental un- 
balance, conceived an unnatural 
carnal love for his daughter, she 
fied her home and country and set- 
tled in what is now the territory of 
Belgium, in the village of Gheel. 
But her demented father pursued her, 
found her hiding place, and finally 
murdered her with his own hand. 
The townspeople had looked upon 
her as a saint even before she died, 
and they soon erected a shrine in 
her honor. Here it was noted that 
petitions for relief from mental ill- 
ness, or at least patience in bearing 
it, were often answered. 


That is why little St. Dympna has 
become widely known as patroness 
of the mentally ill. At Gheel today, 
where she died, there is located one 
of the greatest medical centers in the 
world for the care and treatment of 
mentally ill people. Here the latest 
techniques and best findings of 
science are made use of. 
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In this country in several places 
a League of St. Dympna has been 
formed; it seeks to bring encourage- 
ment to the mentally ill and to en- 
list the interest of all in this prob- 
lem. Two such centers are the St. 
Dympna Chapel, Longview Hospi- 
tal, Cincinnati 16, Ohio and the 
League of St. Dympna, 204 Avenue 
A, New York 9, N.Y. 


Other patrons of the month: 

May 1. Sts. Philip and James, 
apostles, patrons of hat dealers and 
fullers. Note also on May 1 the new 
feast of St. Joseph, the Worker. 

May 4. St. Monica, mother of the 
great doctor of the Church, St. 
Augustine. She prayed patiently for 
20 years for her son’s conversion, 
and hence is the special patroness 
of all sorrowing mothers with erring 
children. 

May 8. St. Acacius. Invoked 
against headaches, since he was be- 
headed for the faith. 

May 13. Blessed Imelda, a holy 
little girl who died shortly after mak- 
ing her first Holy Communion and 
hence is the patroness of all first 
communicants. 

May 13. St. Robert Bellarmine, 
doctor of the Church. Patron of cate- 
chists. 

May 15. St. John Baptist de la 
Salle, patron of all Christian schools, 
and of all school teachers. This great 
saint was born in 1651, and devoted 
his life to the founding and main- 
tenance of schools for the children 
of the poor. He founded the teach- 
ing institute known as the Christian 
Brothers to carry on this work. 
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May 15. St. Isidore, patron of 
farmers. This humble saint himself 
tilled the soil and with his wife, 
Mary, knew both the joys and the 
hazards of depending on the produce 
of the earth. He is the special patron 
of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, 3801 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Those interested in 
further information may write to that 
address. 

May 16. St. John Nepomucene, 
patron of confessors and of those 
who are the victims of calumny. The 
story of this fourteenth century saint 
is quite well known. Because he 
would not reveal what he had heard 
in the confessional from the emper- 
or’s wife, the jealous monarch had 
him tortured and then, with hands 
bound, cast into the river and 
drowned. It is said that many years 
later, when his body was exhumed, 
his tongue alone was found incor- 
rupt. 

May 17. St. Paschal Baylon, pa- 
tron of lay brothers and of all Eu- 
charistic confraternities and con- 
gresses. 

May 19. St. Dunstan, one of the 
most celebrated saints of early Eng- 
land. He was a bishop who lived in 
the tenth century. Among the many 
medieval guilds which invoked him 
as patron were the goldsmiths, black- 
smiths and locksmiths, and later the 
munitions makers. Musicians also 
hail him, which indicates that he ap- 
pealed to very opposite types of per- 
sons. 

May 19. St. Ivo, or Ives, a four- 
teenth century Breton saint, patron 
of lawyers. He himself practiced law, 
and his gratuitous services to the 
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oppressed and needy earned him the 
title of “advocate of the poor.” In 
a number of cities Catholic lawyers 
are joined in a guild under his pat- 
ronage. 

May 22. St. Rita of Cascia, 
patroness of the impossible. This 
saint, who died in the year 1456, was 
the victim of a very unhappy mar- 
riage. She bore her cross with heroic 
patience, and after her husband’s 
death, became an Augustinian nun. 
For many years she suffered from a 
wound in her head, produced mys- 
tically, it is said, by a thorn from 
Christ’s crown of thorns. 

May 26. St. Philip Neri, patron 
of the city of Rome, where he work- 
ed zealously and with characteristic 
great cheerfulness throughout his 
long life. 


May 28. St. Bernard of Menthon, 
apostle of the Alps, and founder of 
those famous hospices near the 
mountain passes from which rescue 
has come for so many lost travellers. 
He was named patron of all moun- 
tain climbers by Pope Pius XI in 
1923. 

May 30. St. Joan of Arc, patron- 
ess of wireless operators, (perhaps 
because she heard the voices of an- 
gels directing her in her mission of 
saving France). She is also patron- 
ess of all women in Catholic Action. 

May 30. St. Ferdinand, king of 
Castile and Leon in the thirteenth 
century. Patron of engineers. He 
fought manfully against the Moors, 
and conquering them, turned the 
great mosque of Seville into a 
church. 





SUNDAY CODE FOR CATHOLICS 


I will be on time for Mass. 


I will devoutly participate in offering the holy sacrifice by using the missal. 
I will adopt as my general practice the reception of the Holy Eucharist 


each Sunday. 


I will join in the prayers for peace and the conversion of Russia, at the 


end of the Mass. 


I will attempt to foster deeper family unity through Sunday family worship. 
I will support the Church in every way in which my talents or my resources 


can advance the cause of our Lord. 


I will seek that rest and relaxation that befits the Sabbath and strengthens 
family ties, remembering that my conduct gives good or bad example. 

I will take advantage of the leisure provided on this day to broaden my 
knowledge of Christian principles and teachings as found in the many Catholic 


publications. 


I will not perform any unnecessary servile work. 

I will not do any unnecessary buying, selling or shopping on Sunday. 

I will remember that the activities of Saturday, the eve of the Lord’s Day, 
should fittingly prepare me for, and not interfere with, the reception of the 
great blessings and graces God has reserved for me on His day. 


May, 1959 


The New York Professional Society 


(Reprinted in Catholic Mind) 
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The first of two articles on the Old Testament prophets. 


JOHN E. DOHERTY, C.SS.R. 


_ religion of the New Testa- 
ment is that of Jesus Christ 
since in our time God has spoken 
to us through His own Son. In the 
Old Testament, on the other hand, 
God spoke to our spiritual ancestors 
through prophets. 

Christians today venerate the an- 
cient prophets mainly because they 
foretold the coming of Christ and 
prepared the world for His coming. 
Yet they deserve to be known and 
even imitated for their own sake al- 
so, for the faith they preached is not 
essentially different from the Chris- 
tian faith, and many of them died 
for this faith before the time of 
Christ. 

Anyone who lives the faith of 
Christ in His Church today in the 
spirit of the Old Testament prophets 
will rapidly become a saint. 


Credentials of the Messias 


HE fulfillment of prophecy, 
moreover, was one of the cre- 
dentials that our Lord used to prove 
that He was the Messias or our 
Saviour. The last of the prophets 
and, according to our Lord Him- 
self, the greatest of them was John 
the Baptist. He was “a prophet and 
more than a prophet” sent by God 
to prepare the Jews immediately for 
Christ and His kingdom. 
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The 


Prophets 


and 


Christ 


When Jesus actually began to 
preach in the countryside near Jer- 
usalem, John was in prison, put there 
by King Herod. He heard of the 
works of Christ and sent some of 
his disciples to ask Jesus if He were 
the One they were all expecting to 
come as the Saviour. Our Lord 
answered: “Go and tell John what 
your own eyes and ears have wit- 
nessed; how the blind see, and the 
lame walk, and the lepers are made 
clean, and the deaf hear; how the 
dead are raised to life, and the poor 
have the Gospel preached to them. 
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Blessed is he who does not lose con- 
fidence in Me.” 

Jesus was quoting from a proph- 
ecy uttered by Isaias more than seven 
centuries before. Isaias was speak- 
ing to the kingdom of Juda in a 
time of desperation and urged the 
people of Juda to take courage, since 
God Himself would come and save 
them. He promised that when the 
Saviour came the blind would open 
their eyes, the deaf would hear, the 
tongues of the dumb would be loosen- 
ed, so that they would speak with 
joy, and the lame would leap like 
the deer. 


In effect our Lord was saying: 
“You ask Me if I am the Messias. 
Here then are My credentials, I am 
working miracles and I am fulfill- 
ing prophecies.” 


This same prophet, Isaias, fore- 
told many other events in our Lord’s 
life such as His birth of a virgin and 
His sufferings, so that He could be 
recognized. Had Isaias been the on- 
ly prophet raised up by God to pre- 
dict the more important happenings 
in Christ’s life, his prophecies would 
still be marvelous indeed. But the 
Old Testament gives us the history 
of a long line of prophets who suc- 
cessively and with ever increasing 
clarity proclaim the coming of the 
Saviour and describe His life in great 
detail. These prophets spoke to the 
Israelites, then God’s chosen people, 
during a period of more than four- 
teen hundred years; and for four cen- 
turies before our Lord’s birth God 
scattered their prophecies through 
the other nations of the earth. 
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Jesus often chided the Jews for 
not finding in their own Scriptures 
the reasons for believing in Him. 
“You pore over the Scriptures, think- 
ing to find eternal life (and indeed 
it is of these I speak as bearing wit- 
ness to Me) but you will not come 
to Me to find life.” 


He had occasion even to reprimand 
His own followers when they were 
scandalized by His sufferings and 
death, since they should have been 
prepared for it by the prophets. Thus 
on Easter Sunday afternoon two of 
His disciples were returning to their 
homes at Emmaus even though they 
had heard rumors of His resurrec- 
tion, for apparently they were dis- 
couraged by His passion and cruci- 
fixion on Good Friday. A stranger 
joined them as they walked along 
the road and entered into their con- 
versation. While they did not recog- 
nize Him, it was Jesus, Himself, and 
they gradually became aware of it 
when He began to scold them: “Too 
slow of wit, too dull of heart to be- 
lieve all these sayings of the proph- 
ets? Was it not to be expected that 
the Christ should undergo these suf- 
ferings and so enter into His glory?” 

St. Luke’s Gospel describes this 
meeting of our Lord with His disci- 
ples on the way to Emmaus and 
goes on: “Going back to Moses and 
the whole line of prophets He be- 
gan to interpret the words used of 
Himself by all the prophets.” 


Importance of Prophecies 


HERE is an example of the pow- 
er of the prophets and the im- 
portance of their prophecies. It ex- 
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plains also why, especially among 
Christians, the word “prophet” has 
come to mean one who sees into the 
future and in particular one who in 
past centuries foretold the events ful- 
filled in Jesus Christ or now in the 
process of being fulfilled in His 
Church. Still, not all the prophets 
foretold future events, but God sent 
them first of all to reveal His Will 
to His own people, to remind them 
of His promises and sanctions if they 
remained faithful to Him, to exhort 
them to keep His commandments 
and be faithful to the covenant He 
had made with them. Hence in the 
days of God’s kingdom in the Old 
Testament the prophets were special 
instruments of the Holy Spirit; but 
in the New Testament, when the 
Holy Spirit is poured out abundant- 
ly upon all, the spirit of prophecy 
is given to everyone and each is a 
prophet. 


“In the last times,” God said 
through the prophet Joel, “I will 
pour out My spirit upon all mankind, 
and your sons and daughters will be 
prophets. Your young men shall see 
visions and your old men shall dream 
dreams; and I will pour out My spir- 
it in those days upon My servants 
and handmaids, so that they will 
prophesy.” 


Surely these words are fulfilled to- 
day in those who are baptized in the 
Church of Jesus Christ and have re- 
ceived the sacrament of the anoint- 
ing of the Holy Spirit or confirma- 
tion. Each one is an instrument of 
the Holy Spirit and has the vocation 
to confess the true faith by word 
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and especially by example. To each 
is given the prophetic spirit to dis- 
cern the providence of God in the 
sufferings he encounters in his effort 
to do God’s will. Each has the gift 
of fortitude, like the prophets, to 
endure persecution and, if need be, 
to die daily for the faith. The proph- 
ets of old, whose faith culminated 
in Jesus Christ, give us an example 
of living according to the spirit of 
prophecy in days when grace was 
not nearly as abundant as it is in 
God’s kingdom today. They encour- 
age us in imitation of them to find 
the principle of all spiritual life in 
the Holy Spirit ever dwelling within 
us. 


The Prophet Moses 


: iw type of all Old Testament 

prophets and the greatest be- 
fore John the Baptist was Moses. In 
the book of Exodus we read that 
“God spoke with Moses, face to face, 
as a man speaks to a friend.” God 
chose Moses as His instrument to 
lead His people out of slavery back 
to the promised land of their patri- 
archal ancestors. Although an Egypt- 
ian princess had adopted him when 
he was an infant, and he might have 
been an Egyptian leader close to the 
Pharaos, he renounced all this to 
serve his own people. 


God first appeared to him as he 
was keeping sheep on a mountain in 
Arabia called Mt. Horeb. Moses had 
fled from Egypt after killing an 
Egyptian overseer who afflicted his 
people. A Madianite priest named 
Jethro gave him refuge and Moses 
later married Jethro’s daughter. 
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It was while he was shepherding 
Jethro’s sheep that Moses saw a 
burning bush that flared up brightly 
but was not consumed by the fire. 
When he approached to see this 
wonder more clearly, a voice told 
him to take off his shoes, because 
he was treading on holy ground. 
When God spoke, Moses went into 
ecstasy and received his vocation to 
become a prophet and the leader of 
the tribes of Israel. He was humble 
and diffident; so God gave Moses 
the gift of miracles to impress the 
Israelites. He was tongue-tied and 
stumbling in speech; so God told 
him to speak through his brother 
Aaron. 


Guided by God, Moses led his 
people through crisis after crisis. On 
Mt. Sinai he received the ten com- 
mandments and the moral code 
which the Jews have carried down to 
us through the centuries and is at 
the basis of our civilization. Yet his 
power and steadfastness in God’s 
service derived from the first ecstatic 
moment when God gave to Moses a 
higher knowledge of things divine 
than anyone had ever had since the 
first parents of the human race 
strayed far from the happy inno- 
cence they had before they chose to 
know evil by experience. 


Then God had revealed His true 
name to Moses, the name of Yah- 
weh, which is often mistranslated in- 
to Jehovah, but means the God Who 
is. “How if I appear before the 
Israelites with the message that the 
God of their fathers has sent me to 
them,” said Moses, “and they ask 
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me, what is His name? What answer 
shall I make?” And God said to 
Moses, “I am the God Who is; thou 
shalt tell the Israelites, the God Who 
is has sent Me to you.” 


Forty years later the Jewish lead- 
er stood at the edge of the land Yah- 
weh had destined for His people; 
but the scene was sad, for Moses 
was dying. He called the tribes of 
his people together and assured them 
that Yahweh would lead them the 
rest of the distance into the land of 
Chanaan. His dying words were that 
they should love Yahweh alone and 
be faithful to the covenant they had 
made with Him and prove their love 
and fidelity by obeying His com- 
mandments. Nevertheless, he fore- 
told that they would prove unfaith- 
ful and would be punished; but he 
promised that God would send them 
other prophets like himself to speak 
God’s word to them. The Book of 
Deuteronomy brings his life to a close 
with these words: “There never was 
such another prophet in Israel as 
Moses; what other man was God’s 
familiar, meeting Him face to face? 
Were ever such wonders and por- 
tents as the Lord empowered this 
man to perform in Egypt, till Pharao 
and all his court and kingdom obeyed 
the Lord’s will . . . . were there ever 
such miracles done as Moses did, 
for all Israel to see?” 


Age of Prophecy 
> the great age of prophecy 
did not come till some centuries 
later. In the 7th and 8th centuries 
before our Lord’s birth the tribes of 
Israel had long since occupied the 
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Promised Land. Their greatest king 
had welded them into a mighty king- 
dom, but then they had split up in- 
to two separate kingdoms. One of 
these, the northern kingdom, con- 
tained ten of the tribes of Israel. It 
was about to be swallowed up by the 
Assyrian empire and to become 
known ever after as the “lost tribes 
of Israel.” But God sent them proph- 
ets to warn them of their fate. 

One of these was the prophet Eli- 
as. Elias resembled John the Bap- 
tist who came forth from the desert 
just before Jesus appeared in the 
Holy Land. Like Elias, John was 
clothed in camel’s hair and girded 
about the loins with haircloth, and 
like Elias he preached penance for 
the remission of sins. John’s martyr- 
dom was brought about by the para- 
mour of King Herod, Herodias, 
whom John accused of living with 
Herod in adultery; she had him be- 
headed. In his day Elias opposed 
Jezebel, the lascivious pagan queen, 
who had bewitched the Israelite king, 
Achab, and had introduced the idol- 
atrous priests of Baal and their wan- 
ton practices into the northern king- 
dom. 


Threatened by Jezebel, Elias fled 
to the same place where Moses re- 
ceived his vocation as a prophet, 
Mt. Horeb. There God spoke to Eli- 
as, while he was asleep in a cave: 
“Elias, what dost thou here?” 


The prophet explained his indig- 
nation and jealousy for the glory of 
Yahweh. “See how the sons of Israel 
have forsaken Thy covenant, thrown 
down Thy altars and put Thy proph- 
ets to the sword! Of these, I only am 
left, and now my life is forfeit.” 


Then the Lord told him to stand 
at the entrance of the cave. “A wind 
there was, rude and boisterous, that 
shook the mountains and broke the 
rocks in pieces before the Lord; but 
the Lord was not in the wind. And 
after the wind an earthquake; but 
the Lord was not in the earthquake. 
And after the earthquake a fire; but 
the Lord was not in the fire. And 
after the fire a gentle breeze.” 


In his transforming vision Elias 
came to understand the patience and 
gentleness of Yahweh in dealing with 
the fickle people of Israel. 





WITHOUT MEASURE 
In an English village an old fisherman was on his way to Mass one Sunday 
morning, when he was accosted by a stranger who engaged him in conversa- 
tion. On being told that the fisherman was on his way to church, the stranger 
who was a sceptic, made light of all churches and religion in general, and 


asked the man in an amused tone: 


“Is your God a big God or a little God?” 
The old fisherman thought a moment and then replied: 
“He is both, sir. He is big enough to be all over the world and He is small 


enough to dwell ip my heart.” 
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More Meaningful Rosary 


Father Francis Weiser, S.J., writ- 
ing in WORSHIP, January, 1959, 
supplies some pertinent information 
which can make the saying of the 
rosary more effective and meaning- 
ful. He refers to a method of calling 
to mind the mystery for each decade 
which has been practiced for three 
centuries in various European coun- 
tries. It consists in putting the mys- 
tery, in a phrase of direct address, 
after the word Jesus in every Hail 
Mary of each decade. For example, 
the first joyful mystery, in this meth- 
od, would be mentioned ten times in 
the following way: “. . . and blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus, 
Whom thou didst conceive of the 
Holy Ghost. Holy Mary, Mother of 
God, etc.” 

Father Weiser refers to various de- 
crees and pronouncements from 
Rome which give sanction to this 
custom. It was officially approved by 
a special indult of Pope Pius IX in 
1859 for all countries where this 
method was of long standing tradi- 
tion. In January, 1921, the Sacred 
Penitentiary declared that canon 934, 
No. 2, did not set aside the indult of 
Pius IX, and that the approval of 
this method and of the indulgences 
should be extended to the whole 
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world for all persons “who had the 
custom of reciting the rosary in this 
way.” A private inquiry made by the 
assistant general of the Society of 
Jesus affirmed that the indult applied 
to anyone anywhere in the world 
who would take up this custom. 

The traditional formulation of the 
niysteries in English as follows is pub- 
lished in the Holy Trinity Manual, 
Boston, 1923, with archdiocesan ap- 
proval: 

Joyful mysteries: 

1. Whom thou didst conceive of 

the Holy Ghost. 

2. Whom thou didst carry to St. 

Elizabeth. 
3. Whom thou hast borne at 
Bethlehem. 

4. Whom thou didst present in 

the temple. 

5. Whom thou didst find in the 

temple. 

Sorrowful mysteries: 

1. Who sweat blood for us. 

2. Who was scourged for us. 

3. Who was crowned with thorns 

for us. 

4. Who carried His cross for us. 

5. Who was crucified for us. 

Glorious mysteries: 

1. Who arose from the dead. 

2. Who ascended into heaven. 

3. Who sent us the Holy Ghost. 
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4. Who took thee up into heaven. 

5. Who crowned thee in heaven. 

Father Weiser concludes: “It 
would certainly be imprudent to start 
a great campaign of promotion for 
this particular way of saying the 
rosary when so many people find 
complete satisfaction and devotion in 
their accustomed method. For oth- 
ers, however, and there seem to be 
many, who experience difficulty in 
combining the direct-address prayer 
of the Hail Mary with the meditative 
thinking on the mystery, this method 
might prove to be a welcome and 
consoling solution of their problem.” 


Papal Comment on the 
Family Rosary 
Pius XII: 


“But it is above all in the bosom 
of the family that we desire the cus- 
tom of the family rosary to be every- 
where adopted, religiously preserved 
and ever more intensely practiced. 
In vain is a remedy sought for the 
wavering fate of civil life, if the fam- 
ily, the . . . foundation of the human 
community, is not brought back to 
the norms of the Gospel.” 

Pius XT: 

“The fathers and mothers of fam- 
ilies particularly must give an exam- 
ple to their children, especially when 
at sunset they gather together and 
recite the rosary on bended knees... 
this beautiful and salutary custom, 
from which certainly there cannot but 
be derived tranquillity and abundance 
of heavenly gifts for the household.” 
Leo XIII: 

“It is therefore not only agreeable 
to the devotion of private persons 
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but also suitable to the public needs 
of the times that this kind of prayer 
should be restored to that place of 
honor which it long held, when each 
Christian family would suffer no day 
to pass without the recitation of the 
rosary.” 

Pius IX: 

“If you desire peace in your hearts, 
in your homes, in your country, as- 
semble every evening to recite the 
rosary. In the whole of the Vatican 
there is no greater treasure than the 
rosary... . Let the rosary . . . this 
simple beautiful method of prayer 
enriched with many indulgences, be 
habitually recited in the evening in 
every household. These are my last 
words to you, the memorial I leave 
behind me.” 


Is It in the Bible? 


When talking about points of reli- 
gion — both doctrine and practice 
— Catholics are often “stopped” in 
their explanation of what they do 
and believe when Protestants ask 
them, “Is it in the Bible?” 

Sometimes they change the word- 
ing of the question: “Where does 
the Bible mention purgatory? Where 
does the Bible say that it is wrong 
to eat meat on Friday?” 


Even some Catholics have caught 
the spirit of the thing and have been 
known to ask disarmingly: “Where 
does the Bible forbid birth control?” 

The answer to these questions is 
that Catholics do not go to the Bible 
looking for mere words. Catholics 
try to understand the ideas and 
things which the Bible teaches. 
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Nowhere does the Bible itself de- 
mand that its readers adhere strictly 
to Biblical language or terminology 
in speaking about what it teaches. To 
do so would be impossible in a world 
where so many languages are in use. 


Like Christians in the past, Chris- 
tians today tend to develop and use 
their own terms, names and expres- 
sions when they speak of what they 
consider to be Scriptural truth. For 
example, as you read books which 
are intended to give statements of 
Baptist belief, you will meet such 
statements as “the New Testament 
churches were independent, self-gov- 
erning democratic bodies. . . .” But 
nowhere in the Bible will you find 
the expression “democratic bodies.” 
“Hereditary sin” is often used in ex- 
planations of Baptist belief, but this 
name cannot be found in the Bible. 
The “Christian Sabbath” is frequent- 
ly used for the Lord’s Day, but no 
such name is found in the Bible. As 
a matter of fact, the very name “Bi- 
ble” which is given to the book con- 
taining the inspired Scriptures, will 
be found nowhere in the book itself. 

It cannot be wrong, therefore, and 
it should not be unexpected that we 
Catholics have our own names and 
expressions when we speak of ideas 
and things which we find in the Bi- 
ble. If we find that the Bible speaks 
of a place and state after death which 
cannot be identified as hell or heav- 
en, we have a perfect right to call it 
“purgatory,” or any other name 
which we deem appropriate. If we 
find it more convenient to use the 
term “Mass” to designate the serv- 
ice in which we do what Christ did 
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and what He commanded us to do 
at the Last Supper, can anyone rea- 
sonably object that the Mass is not 
in the Bible merely because the word 
is not there? 

When we find these ideas and 
things in the Bible, we speak and 
write about them, using words and 
phrases which are not always found 
in the Bible. This is in every way 
right and reasonable. 





SOME TRUTH IN IT! 

A bishop was visiting a small par- 
ish in a mining district one Sunday 
afternoon administering the sacra- 
ment of confirmation. During the 
question period he asked one nervous 
little girl what matrimony is. 

“It is a state of terrible torment, 
which those who enter are compelled 
to undergo for a time to prepare 
them for a brighter and better world,” 
she answered. 

“No, no!” remonstrated her pastor. 
“That isn’t matrimony; that is the 
definition of purgatory.” 

“Leave her alone,” said the bishop. 
“Maybe she is right. What do you 
and I know about it?” 

Saginaw Catholic 


SHOWDOWN 


A priest stood at the bedside of a 
freethinker who refused to make his 
peace with God. 

“Prove to me first that there is a 
God and a hell, and I will go to con- 
fession,” the man said mockingly. 

“Prove to me first that there is no 
God nor a hell,” replied the priest, 
“and you don’t have to go to confes- 
sion.” 


The freethinker confessed. 





Camillus 
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OOK REVIEWS 


Thomas Tobin, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN 
be purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the 
book in that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further 
information. 


Pius XII and the American People 
Vincent A. Yzermans 


It is true to say that no pope has ever been closer to the 
American people than Pope Pius XII. His visit to our country 
brought forth a great interest among the American people in 
the man who was so soon to become Pope Pius XII; his 
many audiences and addresses only cemented the bonds 
between the pope and Americans. Father Vincent A. Yzer- 
mans, who has specialized in collecting and editing papal 
documents has gathered together the addresses, all given in 
English, of Pope Pius XII to Americans. The 65 addresses 
are grouped under these headings: Peace and Reconstruc- 
tion, United States Congress, American Generosity, Amer- 
ican Catholics, Freedom of Information, Trades and Pro- 
fessions and U. S. Military Forces. The book has many 
pictures of Pope Pius XII with prominent Americans, Cath- 
olic as well as non-Catholic. An excellent collection, well 
edited to make a living testimonial of the close ties between 
Pope Pius XII and the American people. 

(Helicon Press, $4.75) 





The Holy Rule Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. 


The learned English Benedictine who has gained a de- 
servedly large reading public among the laity has pub- 
lished a book of special interest for religious. The Holy Rule 
contains Dom Hubert's notes on St. Benedict's legislation for 
monks. While not a commentary on the entire text of the 
tule, the 464 pages consider the important parts of the Ben- 
edictine rule. The wisdom and practicality of the great leg- 
islator of the West are highpointed in this readable book. 
All who follow the Benedictine rule, all who observe any 
religious rule and the lay person who aspires to a fuller 
Christian life will derive profit from this work by Dom 
Hubert. 

(Sheed and Ward, $7.50) 
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The Catholic Way of Life Wilfred G. Hurley, C.S.P. 

e Some of the principal points of Catholic belief, morality 
and practice as explained for non-Catholics. 

(Paulist Press, $.50) 


We Have a Pope Msgr. Albert Giovanetti 
John Chapin, translator 
Monsignor Giovanetti, an official in the Vatican Secre- 
tariat of State, has gathered together some facts and anec- 
dotes about Pope John XXIII. While making no pretense of 
being a formal biography this book is a very interesting @ 
portrait of a very charming pope. Many excellent photo- 
graphs give intimate glimpses of this new pope who has so 
captivated the imagination and warmed the heart of the 
world. 
(Newman Press, $2.75) 


The Gospel Story Ronald Knox 
Ronald Cox, C.M. 
This is an unusual book of great value. Father Ronald 
Cox was called upon to furnish a suitable discussion text 
for the New Zealand Catholic Youth Movement. He used 
@ Monsignor Knox's text, combined the story told by the four 
Gospels into one continuous narrative and furnished a com- 
mentary. Two of the unusual features are: 1. The continuous 
story; 2. the fact that the Gospel text is on the one page 
and opposite the explanation of it. A very readable and 
instructive book for private reading or group discussion. 
(Sheed and Ward, $4.50) 


A Handbook for Hospital Chaplains 
Patrick O'Brien, C.M. 
The author has incorporated the experiences of many 
hospital chaplains into this handbook that covers the es- 
sential areas of a chaplain’s work. The four parts indicate @ 
the scope: The Chaplain, The Hospital, Making the Rounds 
and Administering the Sacraments. Very thorough for the 
new and old chaplain. 
(Herder, $4.75) 


The Catholic Booklist, 1959 
Sr. Mary Reynoldine, O.P., editor 
An excellent annotated list of the best books of 1959 in 
@ a wide variety of fields. The selections are made by experts. 
A fine project of the Catholic Library Association. 
(Rosary College, $1.00) 
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National Catholic Almanac Felician A. Foy, O.F.M. 
The 55th edition of the National Catholic Almanac is a 
must book of reference for every Catholic library and rectory 
and a very useful book for every Catholic home. The 696 
pages are filled with valuable information on a wide variety 
of Catholic facts. A detailed index makes for handy use. @ 
The Franciscans are to be congratulated on the fine work 
they have done through the years and each edition adds 
new features that increase the value of the National Cath- 
olic Almanac. 
(Doubleday and Co., $2.75) 


SPIRITUAL BOOKS 


Towards a New World Richard Lombardi, S.J. 
One of the dynamic spiritual leaders of our age is the 
zealous Italian Jesuit, Father Richard Lombardi. In his apos- 
& tolic journeys all over the world crowds have gathered to 
hear him preach his stirring “crusade of love” for the res- 
toration of Christ to the world. Towards a New World pre- 
sents his plans for the renovation of the world on an inter- 
national, national, diocesan, parish, family and individual 

level. 
(Philosophical Library, $6.00) 


An A B C of the Spiritual Life 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. J. Sprigler 
Simple explanations of the fundamentals of the Christian @ 
life by a priest with 57 years of experience in the priesthood. 
(Bruce, $2.95) 


Contemplative Life in the World A. M. Goichon 

The author, a member of the Dominican Third Order, pre- 

@ sents suggestions for the intensification of the spiritual life 
of the layman in the world. 

(Herder, $3.95) 


Minute Meditations J. E. Moffatt, S.J. 


One page meditations selected from previous books by 
the author. @ 


(Bruce, $2.75) 


First Steps to Sanctity Rev. Albert J. Shamon 
& Six chapters for the beginners in the spiritual life. 
(Newman, $2.75) 
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My Other Self Clarence J. Enzler 
Intimate reflections spoken in the name of Christ to Christ's 

other self, the soul. In the style of the Imitation of Christ. @ 
(Bruce, $3.50) 


The Three Degrees Conrad Pepler, O.P. 
@ A study of Christian mysticism. 


(Herder, $3.50) 


Pathways of Love Victorino Osende, O.P. 
Principles of the spiritual life by a learned Spanish Do- e 
minican. Especially for the religious. 
(Herder, $3.95) 


God's Highways J. Perinelle, O.P. 
The fundamentals of the religious vocation in a clear 
@ and logical manner. 


(Newman, $4.25) 


Towards Our Father’s House A. S. Perret, O.P. 
Thoughts on life after death. @ 
(Herder, $2.50) 
Your Other Self Canon Jean Vieujean 
© Reflections on the great law of love of neighbor. 
(Newman, $3.00) 
Signposts to Perfection Johann Tauler, O.P. 
Selection of sermons from one of the mystics of the mid- 
dle ages. 6 
(Herder, $3.75) 
The Virtues on Parade Father John F. Murphy 
© Popular, catchy chapters on the basic virtues. 


(Bruce, $2.95) 
BLESSED SACRAMENT 


The Blessed Sacrament Father Faber 
The Peter Reilly Co. continues with its worthy project of 
making the works of Father Faber available to our gener- 
ation. The book considers the Blessed Sacrament as: The @ 
Greatest Work of God, The Devotion of Catholics, A Picture 
of God and A Picture of Jesus. Lengthy and devotional treat- 
ment. 
(Peter Reilly Co., $3.95) 
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Our Mass Explained Monsignor Chevrot 

P. Holland-Smith, translator 

The complete title explains the scope of this work. “Our 

€ Mass Explained from the viewpoints of history, theology, 
piety.” The book is just that: a clear explanation of the sac- 

rifice of the Christian Church. Solid in doctrine, intelligible 


in presentation. 


(Liturgical Press, $3.75) 


Pledge of Glory Dom Eugene Vandeur 
A prayer composed by a Carmelite Nun, Sister Elizabeth 
of the Trinity, serves as a source for meditations on the 


Eucharist and the Trinity. Simple and devout reflections. @ 
(Newman Press, $3.00) 
The Holy Eucharist Bernhard Van Acken, S.J. 
H. G. Strauss, translator 
€ Short explanation of the Holy Eucharist as the mystery of 


faith and sacrament of love. 


(Newman Press, $2.00) 


The Mass Through the Year, Vol. 1 Aemiliana Lohr 
I. T. Hale, translator 
The German Benedictine Nun, Dame Aemiliana Lohr has 
issued a new edition of her work on the Mass. Volume 1 
covers the period from Advent to Palm Sunday. (The Great 
Week, already published, covers Holy Week.) Her deep 
knowledge and ardent love of the Mass have produced a 
book that will instruct and inspire those who desire a better 
appreciation of the Mass. 


(Newman Press, $4.50) 


The Light of the World, Vol. I, Vol. Il 


Benedict Baur, O.S.B. 

Edward Malone, O.S.B., translator 

This is a revised edition of a previous work. Now the 

material has been divided into two diffferent books: The 

Light of the World in three volumes which deal with the 

@ seasonal feasts of the Church; Saints of the Missal in two 
volumes which treat the feasts of the saints. In meditational 

form these reflections make it easier for one to follow with 

profit the liturgical season. Volume I considers the Advent 

and Christmas cycle; Volume II covers the Easter cycle. 


One of the solid books of the liturgical movement. 


(Herder, Vol. I, $4.75 
Vol. II, $5.50) 
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In Remembrance of Me Msgr. A. G. Martimort 
i Dom Aldhelm Dean, translator 
Monsignor Martimort, the director of the Center of Pas- 


toral Liturgy, has made the prayer of the Church in the @ 
Mass the basis for the daily life of the Catholic. Practical 

: and inspirational. 

| (Liturgical Press, $3.25) 


MISSION BOOKS 
| ‘(Reviewed by Joseph D. Elworthy, C.SS.R.) 


New Horizons in Latin America John J. Considine 
Father John Considine of Maryknoll, as an indefatigable 
student of the missions, once again turns his keen eye of 
appreciation on Latin America. He realizes that to call 
Latin America Catholic is misleading. It is more Catholic 
@ in name than in fact. With satisfaction he notes the reli- 
gious reawakening of these many countries to the south; 
with frankness he details the work of opposing forces, now 
more sharply defined than ever before. Perhaps, breathing 
new vigor as it draws its forces for the coming battle with 
this opposition, the Church will rise to the eminence its 

past so richly deserves. 
(Dodd, Mead & Company, $5.00) 


Why I Became a Missioner George L. Kane 
This compilation of first-person accounts of mission voca- 
tions proves once again that, as elsewhere in the realm of 
grace, the Spirit breathes where it will. Here there are no 
great dramatic accounts of vocation, such as that of St. Paul 
i on the road to Damascus. Nevertheless, these missionaries @ 
were drawn to serve in God's foreign legion in a variety 
of ways; some matter of fact, others as romantic as any- 
thing the rich imagination of the author of “Beau Geste” 
could dream up. 


(Newman Press, $3.25) 


Worship: The Life of the Missions 
Johannes Hofinger, S.J. 
Father Hofinger and his Jesuit confreres of the Institute 
® of Mission Apologetics in Manila, have made this exciting 
study of the necessity and method of applying the current 
liturgical renewal in the mission fields. 


(University of Notre Dame Press) 
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LUCID\ 1 / INTERVALS 





Speaker: “I read that 
report on my speech 
last night. What do you 
mean by inserting the 
word ‘applesauce’ so of- 
ten in the text?” 

Reporter: “Good heavens! That was a 
printing mistake. I wrote ‘Applause.’” 





Uncle: “How could you possibly play 
truant from a correspondence school?” 
Nephew: “I sent them an empty en- 
velope.” 
e 


Obituary in a local newspaper: 

“He was a man who had indeed suffered 
much; he had been a subscriber to this 
newspaper since its first number.” 


The hotel guest was checking out, and 
when he got his bill at the cashier’s desk, 
it completely floored him. 

“Thank you for your patronage, sir,” 
said the manager. “Was everything satis- 
factory?” 

“Everything was fine,” said the guest, 
“but I'd suggest that you change the signs 
in the rooms from, ‘Have you left any- 
thing?’ to ‘Have you anything left?’” 


Many important politicians were pres- 
ent at a recent banquet. 

“This is an age of steel!” said the after- 
dinner speaker. 

“Permit me to suggest,” interrupted the 
chairman courteously, “that for the bene- 
fit of reporters present, you spell the last 
word.” 
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Patient: “Doctor, I don’t think your 
remedy helped me much.” 

Doctor: “Did you drink hot water thirty 
minutes before retiring?” 

Patient: “I couldn’t. After I had been 
drinking for five minutes, I was full.” 


When Alfred O’Ra- 
hilly was president of 
University College, 
Cork, a student’s moth- 
er questioned him: 





“We want our only ; 
son to have the very best education — 
one that will prepare him for great things. 
Can you assure me that he will do well 
in this school?” 

“Madam,” replied Professor O’Rahilly, 
“we guarantee satisfaction or we return 
the boy.” 

e 





FILE 13 


Debt: What you get into if you 
spend as much as you tell your friends 
you earn. 


Hair styles being what they are 
today, you can hardly tell from the 
back whether it’s a man who needs 
a hair-cut, or a woman who has just 
had one. 


When a woman says she won't be 
a minute, she’s usually right. 


A bridegroom is a man who spends 
a lot of money on a new suit that no 
one notices. Irish Digest 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 








MOST POPULAR 


(Not necessarily approved. Roman 

numeral indicates a moral rating ac- 

cording to categories used in general 

list.) 

Doctor Zhivago (IIla)—Pasternak 

From the Terrace (II1)—O’Hara 

Exodus (IIb)—Uris 

Around the World with Auntie Mame 
(IIb )—Dennis 

The Ugly American (1)—Lederer & 
Burdick 

Lady L (Ila)—Gary 

Elephant Hill (Ila)—White 

Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris (1)— 
Gallico 

Tenderloin (IIb)—Adams 

Lolita (IV)—Nabokov 

The King Must Die (IIb)—Renault 

Anatomy of a Murder (IIb)—Traver 








. Suitable for general reading: 
The Roman Socrates—Boyer 
Psychology and the Cross—Carter 
Man Overboard—Dickens 
James Gillis, Paulist—Finley 
A Complete Mariology—Frietholff 
The Hidden Face—Goerres 
Deliver Us from Evil—Hygonet 
The Mass Through the Year: Vol. 1 

—Lohr 
Heaven—McCarthy 
My Lady Miriam—Marnas 
The Virtues on Parade—Murphy 
The Fifth Caller—Nielsen 
Mediatress of All Graces—O’Carroll 
Our Lady in the Gospels—Patch 
The Gold of Troy—Payne 
Man Is Your Brother—Pierre 
Three Cardinals—Reynolds 
The Mystery of Calvary—Rooney 
Sigh for a Strange Land—Stirling 
St. Jean-Marie Vianney—Trouncer 


The Holy Eucharist—van Acken 
Approach to Prayer—van Zeller 
Double Image—Vickers 
Your Other Self—Vieujean 
Means to an End—Wilson 
St. Vincent de Paul—Woodgate 
Finding God in All Things—Young 
II, Suitable only for adults: 
A. Because of advanced style and contents: 
The Ghost of Monsieur Scarron— 
Lewis 
Which Mrs. Bennett?—Littlefield 
The Watch That Ends the Night— 
MacLennan 
The Achilles Affair—Mather 
The Enemy—Meray 
After the Glory—Méiiller 
The Far Mountains—O’Rourke 
If the Shoe Fits—Roberts 
Jim Fisk—Swanberg 
The Tragedy of American Diplomacy 
—Williams 
Claire Serrat—Wylie 
B. Because of immoral incidents which do 
not, however, invalidate the book 
as a whole: 
The Enemy Stars—Anderson 
Borstal Boy—Behan 
Henderson, the Rain King—Bellow 
A Painter of Our Time—Berger 
The Visions of Nicholas Solon—Engel 
Date with a Dead Man—Halliday 
The Betrayed—Horbach 
Thousand Cranes—Kawabata 
The Eavesdropper—Lin 
Fandango Rock—Masters 
Woman from the Country—Niland 
Crow—Stewart 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 
ing adult: 
Star Wormwood—Bok 
The Young Assassins—Goytisolo 
Summer’s Lease—Pendergast 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 
Harry Vernon at Prep—Smith 
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